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PREFACE. 



The selections in the First and Second Readers in this 
Series, are taken both from British and American authors. 
Those contained in this, Third Reader, are exclusively 
American productions. It was the design of the compiler 
to give as great a variety of specimens, both of style and 
language, from some of the best writers of our own coun- 
try, as the limits of the work would allow. He has more- 
over endeavored to make such selections and abstracts as 
contain valuable instruction, both as to matters of fact, 
correct sentiment, and commonly received opinions. 

Nothing more effectually secures interest in any class of 
readers than the perusal of such articles as abound with rich 
thought clearly and forcibly expressed. The mere verbiage 
of a sentence may flow smoothly and fall in harmonious 
accents on the ear, but aside from that living imagery of 
ideas which feasts the intellect, such productions afford 
the reader little pleasure and less profit. 

Reading lessons for the use of schools should be selected 
with special reference to style, sentiment, and instruction. 
The style should be chaste, elevated, and attractive ; the 
sentiment correct and the instruction substantially bene- 
ficial. The scholar requires no more time to read a well 
written article, abounding with such ideas as are involved 
in the topic, than an equal amount of language compara- 
tively barren. 



IV PREFACE. 

We are all imitative beings, and our habits of thought, 
modes of expression, moral sentiments, and intellectual 
character, are no less influenced by the books we read, 
than our social habits and common deportment are by the 
company we keep. Both exert a powerful influence over 
the young. The one on the embellishments of the mind; 
the other, on the urbanity of manners. 

The rules and observations designed to promote correct 
reading are the same as found in Reader No. 2. In addi- 
tion to these however, are a few very concise Rules, for 
the benefit of young writers in their first efforts in compo- 
sition. These should be committed to memory and ren- 
dered entirely familiar. 

In the latter part of this Reader are a few selections 
suitable for declamation, or rhetorical reading. Speaking 
is an important exercise, and is becoming somewhat com- 
mon in the primary schools generally. 

At the close of the Reader are original rules, by 
which the true place of accent may be determined in most 
words in the language. Eleven of these Rules designate 
the accented syllable in entire classes of words, without 
even a single exception. 
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RULES AND OBSERVATIONS ON READING. 



To become a good reader is a valuable attainment. To 
ensure success, the first step is decision on the part of the 
scholar. The second is effort, and the third perseverance. 
The purpose of mind must be as firmly fixed to break up 
and abandon bad habits, as to establish and confirm good 
ones. Therefore, 

1. Avoid a dull and drawling manner. 

2. Avoid too rapid an utterance of words. 

3. Avoid a thick and cluttered pronunciation. 

4. Avoid clipping words by imperfect utterance. 

5. Avoid a mechanical variety — sliding the voice up 
and down in a kind of sing-song tone. 

6. Avoid beginning a sentence on a high and strained 
key, and gradually sinking the tone till it tapers off in 
apparent faintness. 

7. Avoid careless blunders in the pauses of punctuation. 

8. Avoid reading every character of style alike. 

GENERAL HEADS. 
All the essential requisites in order to become a good 
reader or speaker, are comprised under three general heads, 
viz: 

1. Articulation. 

2. Inflections of voice. 

3. Modulation of tones, 1 

1. Concerning good articulation. 

Definition. Good articulation consists in giving every 
letter its appropriate sound, and every syllable and word 
a proper and distinctive utterance. 

Rule I. Take special care to give clearness of expres- 
sion in the utterance of such consonant sounds as mark 
the distinction of words. 

EXERCISES. 
Times and Seasons. Wastes and deserts. For Christ's 
sake. His sister hates study. The beasts straggled 
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through the wastes and forests. The winds strike the 
ship's sails. It was the severest storm of the season, but 
the masts stood through the gale. The steadfast stranger 
grasps the thistle's stalk. When Ajax strives some rock's 
vast weight to throw. 

Rule. 2. Give each vowel under accent that distinctive 
elementary sound the word requires, and arvoid such a 
half-suppressed utterance of the unaccented vowels as 
leaves the letter unknown, or assimilates the sound to 
some other. 

EXAMPLES. 

I mean to say " government," but seem to say " gov- 
ermunt." 

I mean to say " proceed," but nothing is heard but 
' prcede ;" leaving it uncertain whether it was " pro- 
ceed" or "precede.'" 

I mean to say "wholly," bat actually do say "hully." 

Rule 3. Pronounce each word so as not to transfer the 
sound of its last letter to the succeeding word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 wish to say " this is an ice house ;" but from an in- 
distinct articulation I am understood to say, "this is a nice 
house." 

I mean to say, That lasts till night. 

. Am heard to say, That last still night. 
I mean to say, Such an ocean exists. 

Am heard to say, Such a notion exists. 
Rule 4. Each syllable oh which the several accents fall 
must be marked by its proper distinctive stress of voice. 

Note. The figure 1 denotes the full accent, and 2 the 
half accent. 

EXAMPLES. 

2 1 2 1 12 

Ac-ri-mo-ni-ous. Val-e-dic-to-ry. Ex-pi-a-to-rv. 

1 . l 1 

Velocity is the swiftness of motion. 
1 i l 

Bob Fletcher the plowman and Judy his wife. 

Illustrious deeds and memorable names. 

l i 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
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Note. Clear and distinct articulation are indispensable 
in forming a good reader. 

2. Of inflections of voice, 
Definition. Inflections of voice are modifications in the 
slides of sound, rising above, or falling below that key tpne 
on which we commence reading or speaking a sentence. 
The several inflections of the voice are indicated by the 
following characters, viz : - 

/ The upward slide of the voice. 
\ The downward slide of the voice. 
— The monotone or continued sameness of sound, 
u The circumflex, or undulated tone. 
Note 1. Although each of the above characters indi- 
cates an inflection of voice the same in kind, yet in degree, 
intensity, and significant expressiveness, there is a great 
yariety of shades. 

Note 2. Whoever wishes for the most perfect specimen 
of all the natural inflections of voice, will find it by con- 
versing with children of sprightlmess and vivacity, from 
three to five years of age, or by listening to animated con- 
versation between two intelligent individuals. 

Rule 1. The rising inflection is always used in such 
direct questions as may be answered by yes or no; while 
the answer to such questions requires the falling inflec- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

Will you go to day ? N6. 

Will you go to morrow ? Yes. 

Do temptations surr6und you ? Trust in Gdd. 

Did Clodius way-lay Milo ? He did. 

Was that George Washington ? It was. 

Will he come to day ? N6, but to mdrrow. 
Bulb 2. Words and clauses connected by the disjunc- 
tive or, require the rising slide before it, and the falling 
slide after it. 

EXAMPLES. 
Was it from heaven, or of men. 
Shall we remain, or depart. 
Is this book yours, or mine. 
Shall I come to you with a r6d, or in 16ve. 
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. Rule 3. When a negative clause precedes an affirma- 
tive, the two being in opposition to each other, the former 
has the rising, and the latter the falling slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

I do not read for amusement, but for impr6vement. 
He did not come here to remdin, but to depdrt. 
He-will not go to ddy, but to morrow. 
I did not say a better soldier, but an elder. 

Rule 4r The pause of suspension between members of 
the same sentence, requires the rising slide. . 

EXAMPLES. 

The beauty of a pi din, the greatness of a mountain, 
the ornaments of a building, the expression of a picture, 
and the composition of a discdurse, are- to some persons 
matters of little or no Interest. . 

Rule 5. The expression of tender emotions inclines the 
voice to a gentle upward slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

. Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spdke ? 
Is he yet alive ? Jesus saith unto her, Mdry. 
My mother ! when I learn'd that thou wast d6ad, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed. 

Rule 6. The last pause but one in a sentence closed 
by a falling inflection, usually has a very slight upward 
slide, by way of contrast with the closing cadence. 

EXAMPLES. ^ 

The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
business, then to make up an estate, then to arrive at 
h6nors, then to retire. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy s6ul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. 

Rule 7. The indirect question, not answered by yes 
or wo, together with its answer, hasrthe falling slide. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Where isr blasting then? It is excluded. 
What sort of a place do I inhabit ? A de\sert. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? 
How shall I learn to meet those terrors ? 
At whose breast was your -dagger aimed? Your's. 
Rule 8. The language of authority, surprise, de- 
nunciation, exclamation and terror, in most cases require 
a "very slight falling inflection, 

•EXAMPLES. 

How sh6cking must thy summons be, O death ! 

Wo unto you, Pharisees ; wo unto you, scribes; 

Oh, happiness, our being's end and' aim. 

Angels ! and ministers of gra^ce defend us. 

Hark ye, it was the roar of, cannon. 
Rule 9. An , emphatic succession of particulars ; an 
emphatic repetition, and the final pause, require the fal- 
ling slide. (Except as see Rule 6th.) j 

EXAMPLES, 

Thrice was I beaten with * rods ; once was I stoned ; 
thrice I suffered shipwreck. ; a night and a day have I 
been in the deep. 

You wrong me every way, you wrong .me, Brutus. 

The sentence is passed ; you are condemned to die. 

Rule 10. An emphatic succession r becoming more 
and' more intensive, requires an increasing stress" of voice, 
both in the upward and downward slides. 

EXAMPLES. 




I tell you, though \$ though all the v though an angel 



from \* should declare the truth of it, I could not believe, it. 
Sliding from a tone above the key to one below : 
The testimony was given not by narrative, but by inter ^ 
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Sliding from the key upward to the close: 

Did he dare to propose such interrog*^ 

Rule 11. Every sentence naturally closes with a fell 
of the voice; but this- natural cadence is frequently over- 
ruled by such other inflections as are indispensable to the 
sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

Children should treat their parents kindly, not treat them 
ill; • 

You w6re paid to fight Alexander, not to rail at him. 

If we have no regard to our own character, we ought 
to have some regard to tlie character 6thers. 

Note. The * common faults against which teachers 
should guard their pupils in the final cadence are, 1st. 
Such a uniformity as becomes monotonous ; and 2d. Be- 
ginning the cadence too soon and sliding, it down gra- 
dually. * ' 

THE CIRCUMFLEX. 

Definition. Circumflex is a slight undulation of sound 
by which we combine the falling and rising slide, in ut- 
tering a 'syllable or word. It is a delicate inflection of 
peculiar significance. 

Rule 1. The circumflex is mainly . confined to hypo- 
thetical and ironical language, or such as implies contrast. 

EXAMPLES. 

Shall they be blameless, while we are condemned ? 
The sun is up; but sleep on, take your rest. 
They tell us to be moderate; butthSy, they are to* revel 
in profusion. 

And the High Priest said, are these things so? 

EMPHASIS. 

Definition. "Emphasis is a distinctive utterance of 
words which are especially significant, with such a degree 
and kind of stress as conveys their meaning in the best 
manner." 
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Note. Changing the emphatic words changes the sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

Did you give an apple to Tom ? No, Sam gave it to him. 

Did you give an apple to Tom ? No, he stole it from me. 

Did you give an apple to Tom ? No, I gave him a pear. 

Did you give an apple to Tom ? No, I gave it to John. 

Rule 1. That word which marks the injport of the 
expression must be spoken emphatically. ~ 

EXAMPLES. 

* Study not so muck to show knowledge, as to acquire it. 

It is not so difficult to talk well, as to live well. - 
" The wise man is happy, when, he gains his. own appro- 
bation ; the fool, when he gains that of others. 

The mind that would be happy must be great. 

I that deny thee gold, will give my heart. 

Rule- 2. Strong emphasis always requires correspond- 
ing intensity of inflections, 

EXAMPLES. 

The fault, dear, Brutus is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves. Dare ybu approach that foe ? 

We must take heed not only what we say, but what we 
doi It is not only possible, but probable. 

Rtjle 3. The utterance of a succession of emphatic 
words, or an emphatic clause, must be deliberate ; while 
the degree of stress, with the intensity of inflections, 
must be governed by the sensed 

EXAMPLES. 

They have beaten us, openly, uncondemned, being So* 
mans, and have cast us into prison, and now, do they 
thrust us out privily ?. The young are slaves to novelty, 
the old to custom. Heaven and Earth shall witness, if- 
RoME-MtrsT-FALL-that we are innocent. 

Note. To know when the emphatic, word takes the 
rising, and when the falling slide, see Rules under in- 
flections. 
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MODULATION. 

Definition. Modulation is judiciously applying all those 
significant inflections of the voice, which constitute -the 
main excellencies of -utterance in the accomplished reader 
and speaker; 

Rule 1. In addition to the foregoing instructions on 
the inflections, a clear perception of the sentiments ut- 
tered, and the emotions implied in the language, are in- 
dispensable guides to a correct modulation of the voice: 

Rule 2. The pitch of the. voice, and the volumes of 
sound, must not only be regulated by the spirit and im- 
port of the language, but with reference also to the oc- 
casion, place, and circumstances. 

Note. , The voice has three pitches : the high, in calling 
aloud ; the low, a little above a whisper ; and the middle, 
or conversational voice. Each admits of various degrees, 
more or Jess intensive. * 

Rule & The .pitch of the voice, must be such as s to 
give the most natural range of slide, above and below the 
key tone. 

MONOTONE. 

Definition. Monotone is a sameness vof sound on suc- 
cessive syllables or words. 

Rule 1. Monotone is seldom allowable except in grave 
description, where emotions of sublimity or deep reve- 
rence are to be expressed. 

EXAMPLE. 

He bowed the heavens also, and came down, and dark- 
ness was under his feet. And I saw a great white throne 
and Him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and 
the heaven fled away and there was found no place for 
them. •' • 

Rule 2. The monotone requires 'a deliberate, grave, 
and dignified emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were dpened. 
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RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

Definition. Rhetorical pause is a suspension of voice 
where grammatical punctuation does not require it, 

EXAMPLES. 

Industry is the guardian of innocence.. 

Prosperity gains friends ; adversity tries them. 

Some place true bliss in action, Some in ease, 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

Note.. Rhetorical pauses are known by the emphatic 
words. The stress of voicerand length of pause-must be 
governed by the impressiveness of the thought to be im- 
parted. 

OF READING POETRY. 

Rule 1. The metrical accent and grammatical pauses 
in poetry must, be so managed as to -preserve the sense, 
without impairing the harmony of composition. 

Rule 2. When the sentiment is delicate, or the language 
plaintive, the inflection must be soft and sympathetic. 

•EXAMPLES. 

Yes — my native land !, I love thee ; 

All thy scenes I love them well ; . . 

Friends,, connections, happy country; .• 

XJan I bid you all farewell ? 
XJan I leave thee t . 

Far in heathen lands, to dwSU ? 

RutE 3. When the thought is sublime, the language 
bold and energetic, the utterance and inflections must 
correspond in character. 

EXAMPLES. 

ADDRESS TO MONT BLANC. 

Thou kingly spirit thron'd among the hills, 
Thou dread Ambassador from. Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
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C^SURALr PAUSE. 

Definition. The csesural pause in poetry is to render 
the sentiment more emphatic, and make- the versification 
sound moie melodious. 

EXAMPLES. 

Warms in the sun H refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows ia the stars II and blossoms in the trees. 
Note. In reading' blank verse there should be a very 
slight suspension or. protraction of voice- at the end ol 
each line., although the grammatical construction requires 
none. 

EXAMPLE. 

ADDRESS TO MONT BLANC ICE-FALLS. 

Who made you glorious as the gates-of Heaven 
Beneath the keenfull Moon? ' Who, bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at thy feet? — 
God I let torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer ! and let the ice~plains echo, God ! 

TRANSITION. 

Definition. The transition of the voice, unlike the in- 
flections, is a sudden change of the key from low to high, 
or from high to low, • or to such intermediate tone as shall 
best accord with those emotions of the mind implied by 
the language. x * 

Note. Good taste must decide when and tfhere to in- 
troduce transitions of the voice ; on what key of tone, 
and with what degree of intensity. 
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RULES FOR COMPOSITION. 

A*few suggestions to aid those who desire to, improve their 
style in composition. The brevity of the Rules is such, 
that any student may easily commit them to memory, 
and avail himself of such benefits a3 they may afford. 

1. Select a subject within your comprehension. 

2. Reflect on it much, and render yourself familiar with 
the ideasj before you commence writing. 

3. Never write in a loose, or careless manner. 

4. Be careful to use such words as shall convey your 
thoughts most clearly to others. ' 

5. Avoid low or vulgar expressions. 

6. Remember that a good sentence requires these four 
following properties, viz. 1. Clearness. 2, Unity. 3. 
Strength. £. Harmony. 

OF CLEARNESS. 

1. The words you employ must be so chosen as to con- 
vey your idea, without the least ambiguity. 

2. The words and members of the sentence should be 
so arranged, as to show their precise relations of signifi- 
cant import to each other. 

OF UNITY. 

1. Unity implies, that the sentence contains but one lead- 
ing idea, distinctly expressed. 

2. The main idea, or leading thought in the same sen- 
tence, should be changed as little as possible. 

3. Whatever would . essentially disturb the unity of a 
single sentence, should be divided into two. 

4. Avoid, as-far possible, a parenthesis in the sentence. 
6. Bring the sentence to a natural close, That is, when 

the idea is distinctly expressed, the sentence ends. 

STRENGTH. 

1. To promote the strength of a sentence, lop off* all un- 
necessary words. 

2. Use great care in placing the relatives, conjunctions, 
adverbs and prepostions, precisely where the sense requires 
them. 

2 
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3. The principal word or words on which the strength 
of thought depends, must he placed where they will make 
the strongest impression. 

4. If there are several memhers of the sentence, place 
the less important first. 

5. Never close the sentence with a preposition, or any 
unimportant word. 

HARMONY. 

<* 

1. Harmony implies the use of such words and combi- 
nations, as fall on the ear with an agreeable sound. 

2. Whatever is easy of utterance to the organs of speech, 
is commonly most agreeable to the ear. 

3. A due intermixture of long and short sentences pro- 
motes harmony. , . 

4. The longest member of the sentence, and the most 
sonorous words, should, if practicable, fall at the close. 

5. It is a great beauty to embody such words in a sen- 
tence, as shall in sound, correspond with the sentiment 
expressed. 
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LESSON I. 



PRE-EMINENCE OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. . 

The United States of America constitute an essential 
portion of a great political system, embracing all the 
civilized nations of the earth. At a period when the 
force of moral opinion is rapidly increasing, they have 
the precedence in the practice and the defense of the 
equal rights of man; The sovereignty of the people is 
here a conceded axiom, and the laws, established upon 
that basis, are cherished with faithful patriotism . While 
the nations of Europe aspire -after change, our consti- 
tution engages the fond admiration of the people, by 
which it has been established. Prosperity follows the 
execution of even justice; invention is quickened by 
the freedom of competition; and labor rewarded with 
sure and unexampled returns. Domestic peace is main- 
tained without the aid of a military establishment; 
public sentiment permits the existence of but few 
standing troops, and those only along the seaboard and 
on the frontiers. A gallant navy protects our commerce, 
which . spreads its banners" on every sea, and extends 
its enterprise to every clime. Our diplomatic relations 
connect us on terms of equality and honest friendship 
with the chief powers of the world; while we avoid 
entangling participation in their intrigues,, their pas- 
sions, and their wars. Our national resources are de- 
veloped by an earnest culture of the arts of peace. 
Every man may enjoy the fruits of his industry; every 
mind is free to publish its convictions. Our govern- 
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ment, by its organization, is necessarily identified with 
the interests of the people, and relies exclusively on 
their attachment for its durability and support. Nor 
is the constitution a dead letter, unalterably fixed; it has 
the capacity for improvement ; adopting whatever 
changes time and the public will, may require, and safe 
from decay, so long ag that will retains its energy. 
New states are forming in the wilderness ; canals, in- 
tersecting our plains and crossing our highlands, open 
numerous channels to internal commerce; manufactures 
prosper along our watercourses; the use of steam on 
our rivers and railroads annihilates distance by the ac- 
celeration of speed. Our wealth and population, already 
giving us a place in the first rank of nations, are §o rapid- 
ly cumulative, that the former is increased fourfold, 
an4 the latter is doubled, in every period of twenty- 
two or twenty-three years. There is no national debt; 
the community is opulent; the government economical; 
and the public treasury full. Religion,- neither perse- 
cuted nor paid by the state, is sustained by the regard 
foi* public morals and the convictions of an enlightened 
faith. Intelligence is diffused with unparalleled univer- 
sality; a free press teems with the choicest productions 
of all nations and ages. There are more daily journals 
in the United States than in the world beside. A pub- 
lic document of general- interest is, within a month, re- 
produced in at leafet a million of copies , and is brought 
within the reach of every freeman in the country. An 
immense concourse of emigrants .of the most various 
lineage is perpetually crowding to our shores; and the 
principles of liberty, uniting all interests by the ope- 
ration of equal laws, blend the discordant elements into 
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harmonious union. Other governments are convulsed 
by the innovations and reforms of neighboring states ; 
our constitution, fixed in the affections of the people, 
from whose choice it has sprung, neutralizes the influ- 
ence of foreign principles, and fearlessly opens an asy- 
lum to the virtuous, the unfortunate, and the oppressed 
of every nation. 

And yet it is but little more than two centuries, since 
the oldest of our states received its first permanent 
colony. Before that time the whole territory was an 
unproductive waste. Throughout its wide extent the 
arts had not erected a monument. Its only inhabitants 
were a few scattered tribes" of feeble barbarians, desti- 
tute of commerce and of political connection. The axe 
and the ploughshare were unknown. The soil, which 
had been gathering fertility from the repose of centu- 
ries, was lavishing its strength in magnificent but use- 
less vegetation. In the view of civilization, the im- 
mense domain was n solitude. 



LESSON II. 



FATE OF THE INDIANS. 

There is, indeed, in the fate of these unfortunate 
beings, much to awaken our sympathy, and much to 
disturb the sobriety of our judgment; much which 
may be urged to excuse their own atrocities ; much in 
their characters which betrays us into an involuntary 
admiration. What can be more melancholy than their 
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history 1 By a law of their nature, they seem destined 
to a slow, but sure extinction. Every where, at the 
approach of the white man, they fade away. We hear 
the rustling of their footsteps, like that of the withered 
leaves of autumn,*and they are gone forever. They 
pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. Two 
centuries ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the 
fires of their councils rose in every valley, from Hud- 
son's Bay to the farthest Florida, from the ocean to 
the Mississippi and the lakes. The shouts of victory 
and the war-dance rang through the mountains and the 
glades. The thick arrows and the deadly tomahawk 
whistled through the forests; and the, hunter's trace 
and the dark encampment startled the wild beasts in 
their lairs. The warriors stood forth in their glory. 
The young listened. to the songs of other days. The 
mothers played with their infants, and gazed on the 
scene with warm hopes of the future. The aged sat 
down ; but they wept not... They should soon be at 
rest in fairer regions, where the Great Spirit dwelt, in 
a honle prepared for the brave, beyond the western 
skies. Braver men never lived; truer men never drew 
the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, and saga- 
city, and perseverance, beyond most of the human race. 
They shrank from no dangers, and they feared no hard- 
ships. If they had the vice^s of savage life, they had 
the virtues also. They were true to their country, 
their friends, and their homes. If they forgave not 
injury, neither did they forget kindness. If their ven- 
geance was terrible, their fidelity and generosity were 
unconquerable also. Their loye, like their hate, stop- 
ped not on this side of the grave. 
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But where are they 1 Where are the villages, and 
^warriors, and youth ; the sachems and the tribes ; the 
hunters and their families'? They have perished. They 
are consumed. The wasting pestilence has not alone 
done the mighty work. No, — nor famine, nor war. 
There has been a mightier power, a moral canker, which 
hath eaten into their heart-cores — a plague, which the 
touch of the white man communicated — a poison, which 
betrayed them into a lingering ruin. The winds of 
the Atlantic fan not a single region, which they may 
now call their own. Already the last feeble remnants 
of the race are preparing _for their journey beyond 
the Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes, 
the aged, the helpless, the women^and the warriors, 
" few and faint, yet fearless still," The ashes are cold 
on their native hearths. The smoke no longer curls 
round their lowly cabins. They move on with a slow, 
unsteady step. The white man is upon their heels, for 
terror or despatch; but they heed him not. They turn 
to take a last look of their deserted villages. They cast 
a- last glance upon the graves of their fathers. . They 
shed no tears; they utter no cries; they heave no groans. 
There is something in their hearts, which passes speech. 
There is something in their looks, not of vengeance pr 
submission ; but of hard necessity, which stifles both ; 
which chokes ail utterance ; which .has no aim or 
method. It is courage absorbed in despair. They lin- 
ger but for a moment. Their look is, onward. They have 
passed the fatal stream. It shall never be repassed by 
them — no, never. Yet there lies not between us and 
them an impassable gulf. They know and feel, that 
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there is for them still one remove farther, not distant, 
nor unseen. It is to the general burial-ground of the 
race. ' 



LESSON III. 



WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 

Decidedly one of the most interesting points in the 
past history of the United States, is the striking illus- 
tration it has afforded of the great law of civilization, 
its movement from east to west. It was a direct and 
startling demonstration of the truth which history has 
long labored to indicate. The laiid upon which the 
sun of ^civilization first rose, we know not with cer- 
tainty; but as far back as our vision can extend, we 
behold it' shining upon the most eastern limits of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, we behold success- 
ively lighted up, as the majestic orb rolls over them; 
and as he advances still farther through his storied and 
mysterious zodiac; We behold the shadows of evening 
as surely stealing upon the lands which he leaves be- 
hind him. Rome falls before the adventurous and de- 
structive Goth,; arid for a moment the world seems 
darkened; but vast causes, new materials, conflicting 
elements, are silently at work to produce order out of 
apparent chaos, through the long eclipse" of the dark 
ages; and when light is again restored, behold the ra- 
. diance which we first worshipped on the shores of the 
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Indian oceap, has at last reached -and illumined the 
whole coast of the Atlantic, while the westernmost 
states of Europe *re rejpicirjg in its beams. Here, it 
would seem, the sug's course was finished. The law 
which has hitherto visibly governed, his career, must 
be. reversed; the world's western limit has. bjeen reach- 
ed, and either his setting is at hand, or he must toll 
backward through his orbit. 

' But it is not so; Just as we were about to doubt 
the universality of the law, which we believed indubi- 
tably and historically established, Tthe wotld swings 
open upon its hinges, and reveals another world beyond 
. the 1 ocean, as vast and- perfect as itself. America starts 
• into existence, the long' forgotten dr^axr^of the ancients 
is. revived and realized,, and the: world's history is 
rounded into as complete a circle as its physical cort- 
formation. 

We have said that the exemplification, of -the west- 
ward march (if culture was the most striking. feature 
, in the history of America. Connected with this, how- 
ever, and hardly of less importance, is the illustration 
which it affords us of the manner in which the civili- 
zation of the World has been successively entrusted to 
distinct races. Throwing .out at f oiice all -disquisition 
concerning the great races whioh have regularly made 
{heir .appearance and accomplished their mission in past 
agesj we' turn our attention simply to the great race of 
the present time. This is, indubitably; the Anglo- 
Saxon race. . We assume this without argument, be- 
cause we believe that none of otir readers will be de- 
sirous of holding us to the proof. 



The Anglo-Saxon — like all great races — is of a 
composite origin; and its materials woulrf almost seem 
to have been carefully selected with the view of pro- 
ducing a breed of singular energy^ endurance and power. 
The Satfon hardihood, the Norman fire, the Teutonic 
phlegm J had long ggo been molded, one would deem, 
for some great purpose ; into one' grand national stock; 
and to this race, when it. had attained the fulness ^and 
perfection of its strength, was the conquest of America 
entrusted* •*•*.' 

- . The original ceJonrartion of this country by the Eng- 
lish, and the present system of internal colonization 
successfully prosecuted within the United States, from 
east to west r farm a striking cotmterpatt'to the Gothic 
invasion -of .the R6man v Empire, ra^the- fifth century. 
The one was the irruption of barbarism upon an ancient 
civilization; the other, the triumph of civilization over 
an ancient barbarism.. Each was, in a, great degree, 
the work of the same. race y and it would truly seem 
that the barbarian has begun to pay the debt which he 
has owed to humanity .sinee the destruction of the 
Western Empire. - - 

The eivilized Goths, whose mission is now to contend 
with and humanize the wilderness of America, are the 
descendants of those Goths' who for a time annihilated 
-the ancient civilization tif Europe; and the task of de- 
struction * which they so successfully accomplished, and 
which resulted, after all, in a great benefit "to the Jra- 
man race, differed no less in its general nature from 
their present occupation, than did -the instruments by 
which it was effected , difier from those by which the con- 
quest of America is in the course of accomplishment. 
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The Roman state retained, in appearance, the same 
gigantic proportions whichr belonged to it, when it sat 
enthroned ;ypon the whole civilized yporld. It was a 
vast, bat a hollow shell;- o^t war dfy> imposing^ but in- 
wardly rotten to the core,' and with the first stroke of the 
sword of Alaric, it crumbled into dust. - The Goth 
was but the embodiment of the doom which had long 
impended over 'the einpire of the Ceesafs. He was but 
the appointed actor in the last scene Of that historic 
destiny whicli had' ruled the state sine? Romutus first 
watched the vultureiV -flight from the Palatines 

For purposes, inscrutable then probably, but plain 
euough to every human intelligence at the present day, 
the civilization of Eurppe* jrfter . having reached and 
passed, the yghestpoesibi^pcUnt of refinement,' was for 
the -time annihilated. , The Goth destroyed* fcut ^e did 
not rebuild. Beneath the foot-print of the barbarian's 
war-horse,. the grass withered, and.ne^er reyived. It 
was but_a type of the utter, exhaustion of the soil; and 
after the tefnpgst had lain waste every yestige .of the 
extraordinary qulture which had, as it were} drained 
and .impoverished the Jand^ it lay fallow for ages before 
it was again susceptible $f eultivatjoi}/ - 

The colonization of America was exactly the re- 
verse pf the picture. - The race that baA destroyed now 
came forward to civilize and huraanize. The Gothof 
the fifth -century, whose courser Js- hoof crushed evtfry 
flower in his tract, reappears jji^the seventeenth with 
his hand upon the ploughshare, and cities springup like 
corn-blades; in every furrow which he traces, through 
the wilderness. His task is but just begun. He has 
but entered upon hisrsublitne mission; and.it is to foe 
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expected thfct as many centuries as elapsed before the 
old world was ripened for his destroying scythe, are 
again to be told, before he is to enjoy the perfected 
fruits of his present labors. ' " 



LESSON IV. 



How slow yon tiny vessel ploughs the "main! 
Atoid the "hearvy billows now she seetns : '. 
A toiling atom ,-^-then from wave to wave 
Leajte madly, Iby the tempests lashed,— or reels, -^ 
Half wrecked, through gulfs profound. • - 

" «' —-Moons wax an<T wane,' 

But still that lonely traveler treads the deep, — 
I see an ice-bound coast^toward which she steer* 
With such a iardy movement, that it seems j x 

9tern Winter's hand hath turned her keel to Stone, 
And sealed his victory on her slippery shrouds. — , 
They land !— They lan^i^? ' - - ; 

. w.- . s- . — Forth they come 
,From their iong -prison ,—*har<Iy forms, that brave 
The worlds unkindness, — men of hoary hair,- 
And virgins of firnr heart, and matrons grave. . 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round j 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth, • - 
And savage men, who through the thickets* peer 
With vengeful arrow.— What could lure their steps 
To this drear desert ? — Ask of him who left 
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His father's from* to roam through Haran's iirilds, 
Distrusting not? the Guide who called him forth, 
Nor -doubting, though, a stranger, that Ms seed 
Should be as Ocean's sands. — \ 

■ » ■ But yon lone bark 
Hath spread her patting sail.— > - v 

.•..'..'■*■ They cxowA the ttan4> 
Those few, lone pUgriiBL^Can ye scan the ^o 
That wrings theit bos&ms, as. the laat frail link. . 
Binding to mspysnd habitable eartfo 
Is severed? — Gaaye telLwl*af pange.were tkqre* , 
What keen regrets, what sickness of tb^.heaxV , . 
What yeturjupgs tf e* tEeir forfeit imi of birth, 
Thekjti^taatdear qpeal— -. ■ -•.>.,:. *. 

Lbag, with straining *yes 
They watch the lessening speck>-~HeaTd ye no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoms?— No] they, turn • 
Baclp to their dreary, famished huts, and prayf — 
Pray ,-^and the ills that ;h«9mt;lMs transient life 
Fade into air. — Up in each girded breast ' ^ 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious- strength, — 
A loftiness, — to face a /world in arms,— 
To strip* the pomp from' sceptres r — ai?d to &y 
Upon the sacred alter the warm blood 
Of slain, affections, when they rise, between 
The jseul wd God.— — 

■ , - . • -. And pan yte <ieem it strange 

That f tom their planting, such a branch should bloom 
As nations jenvy? — Would a germ, embalmed 
With prayers pure tear-dr&ps, strike no deeper root 
Tbaa that, which mad aipbfttonfc hand doth strew 



Upontbewihcte, fo reap, the wmtte agfthii .' ' ' 
Hid by its Veil etf\waters<from< the hand 
Of greedy Europe, vtheinbold yine; spread forth : 
In giant strength. — - r - 

*. -. • Its. early clusters, crushed 
In England's wine-press^ gave the tyrant hbsrt 
A draught- 6f deadly wine. " ■ ** O, ye who boast 
In your free Veins : the Wood of sires Iik£ these^ • 
Lose notabeirlineain^ts.— Should Mainmort cling' 
Too close around your iiearty-^r wealth beget 
That bloated lfc*inry-w&ieh eats the core 5 " 
From manly wtuey—^or the tempting w^rid 
Make faint the* Christian purposed**- your soul, " 
Turn ye \p Plymouth's beach^i-^-and ©h4hkt rock ■"• 
Kneel in ^etr foot-prints, and renew the vow 
They- breathed taCtecL . • ; - „• ■ - . : ; * -^ 



LESION' V. 



ANCIENT HOME— POMPEII. 



" I keppsed mry weary pUgriin-limbsafc last in Rwme. 
Rame!-^-once the centre of the world,* through which 
its destiny irihjated, like the crimson gush of man r s 
existence in the human heart ! How fallen now 1- — 
how sad, how desolate, how weak, how ruined 1 Yet 
who can stand in the hallowed spot of Rc**e*s ancient 
power and granduer, but with silent awe and wonder \ 
Rome is great and -powerful 'still; but the pasteboard 
show of marshalled monks and gilded priesteaddk noth- 
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iagto her greatness, and augments upt her grandeur. 
She is great in ruin! — great in the glorious acheivments 
of another age. .Her power and influence among the 
kingdoms and principalities of Jtfee worid, have long 
since passed away; and her sceptre has been broken. 

But stilly all nations must and do go there, to bend 
before the altar of <geniuS}.and tp pay a willing 'homage 
to her treasures- of art. - There are the deathless tints, 
the immortal touches of Michael , Angelas gigantic 
hand | there tob^are the divine and angelic impressions 
of Raphael; there*- — but why should I attempt an 
enumeration x>f a thousand names, consecrated to -ge- 
nius j and hallowed by- antiquity , whose glorious works 
so. richly adorn the Eternal City! They are known to 
all, but not by all appreciated* 

I -looked down from the brink of the deep crater's 
mouth into the black- and fiery .bosom of Vesitvius, 
where the raging flames^ old as time itself, have mad- 
dened into fury and awful storms of molten anger, bury- 
ing fair cities- deep beneath their glowing wrath ! 
What a scene I - L turned my eyes upomthe -fair blue 
waters, so sweetly spread "at the base r like the smooth 
surface of a. burnished shield, flashing batik the rays of 
the sun in alLthe glory that he send? them. 
•• -It was a~l6Velyday in spring, -when the -flowers 
were y&iing and bursting irtto blossom, diffusing their 
perfumes over the gay, embellished, vine-clad hills. 
The bay of Naples then-reposed in beauty; there was 
nb breeze. to curl its surface, -and the -waftn sun smiled 
gently upon- it: - O! how bright the prospect over its 
blue expanse! The city, too,- was glorious in the' thin 
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blue ethereal vapor, lightly tinging the swelling domes 
and lofty spires of sunny Naples. ' . 

I cam'g down from the mountain, and entered the 
buried cities of the plains. ' Pompeii and Hereulaneum ! 
once gay cities — long buried beneath the red crackling 
fires of the volcano's wrath I How little do we know 
of those beings who once- gaily trod the well-worn 
pavements of those silent streets I They, have gone; 
and myriads before, too, have stepped into the awffd 
crater of eternity! • And tho'se.ctties have slept beneath 
the black cinders o]F,-Yesuvius* fires for many Centuries; 
and :no% they open their' ponderous gates-afecl sealed 
treasures to. the world's astonished gazeL . 
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. ANCIENT ROJklE— POMPBII — [CoNcwhDSD J 

An© lo, a voicerfrom Italy! It comfcs like the stir- 
ring of the breeze upon the mountains! It floats in 
majesty like the echo of the thunder! It breathes solem- 
nity like ti sound from the - tombs! Let the nations 
hearken; for the- slumber of *ges is broken, and the 
buried voice of antiquity speaks again from the gray 
ruins of Pompeii. 1 

Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years; At 
the foot of the vinePclad -Vesuvius stands a royal city; 
the stately Roman walks its lordly -streets, or banquets 
in the palaces of its splendor. The bustle of busied 
Jhousands is there,— you may hear it along the thronged 
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quays; it risesfrom the amphitheatre and the ferum, It 
is the home of luxury, of gaiety; and .of joy- There 
togaed royalty drowns itself in .dissipation,— the lion 
roars oyer the martyred Christian ^nd the bleeding gla- 
diator dies at the beck of applauding spectators. It is 
a careless, a dreaming, a devoted city. * . , . * 

There is a blackness in the horizon, and the earth* 
quake is rioting in the -bowels of .the fountain !— 
Harki a roar,* a crash! and -the -very foundations of 
the eternal hills are belched forth in a sea of fire f 
Wo for that fated city! The ttfrrent comes surging 
like the mad. ocean, — ft boils above. wall and tower, 
palace and fountain, and Pompeii is a city , of tombs! 
- Ages roll on, Silence, darkness and desolation are 
in the halls of buried gfanduer. The forum is voice- 
less, and {he pompous mansions are- tenanted by *kele- 
ttasf JjoI other generations, live above" the dust of 
long lost glory v and the slumber of the dreamless city 
is forgotten.' - 

Pompeii beholds a resurrection!- As summoned by 
the blast .af thefirst trumpet, she hath shaken from her 
beauty the ashes of centuries and once more looks forth 
upon the world, sullied an d.sombre, but interesting still. 
Again upon her arches*, her courts and her.collonades, 
th* sun lingers in splendor, buV not as erst when the 
reflected lustre from her marbles daxrled fike the glory 
of : his own true beam. There, in their gloomy bold- 
ness, stand her- palaces, but *the song of carousal is 
.hushed forever. You may behold the places of her 
fountains, but you will hear no murmur — they are as 
the water, courses of the desert.. There too, are her 
gardens, but the barrenness of long antiquity is theirs. 

3 
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You may stand in her amphitheatre, and you shall read 
utter 'desolation on its bare and. dilapidated walls. 

Pompeii i modeling relict of a former worldl-<- 
Strange redemption fmrn the sepulchre \ How vivid are 
the 1 classic memories -that cluster around thee! Thy 
loneliness is rife with tongues; for the shadows of the 
mighty , at e thy sojourners ! • Man walks thy desolated 
and forsaken streets, and is lost in his dreams of other . 
days. He cdwverses with the genius of the Past, and 
the Roman stands >afc fre$hly recalled as before the bil- 
low of lava had stiffened above him. A Pliny >.a Sal- 
lust a Trajan are in his musing, and be visits theft 
vary homes. -•• ; -. *« •. ^ ^ .- 

Venerable .and eternal ^city! The siorieJl*urH to a 
nation' g memory! A disentombed and risen witness* for 
the dead! \ Every stone pF thee is cpnsecrated .and im- 
mortal. Rome. was-^-Thebes was— Sparta was— Mow 
wast, ancLarf still. No Goth or Vandal thundered. *i 
thy gates or reveled *n thy spoiL Man marred not. thy . 
magnificence. ISiou Wert scathedjby; the finger of Him, 
who done knew; the' dej>ths:of thy violence and crime. 
Babylon of Italy I thy dopir/.was n6t repealed to thee. 
No pTophet was there, wheri thy towers were tottering 
and the a^hen .darkness- obscured thy horizon, ( to con- 
strue the warnings The wrath of God was.upon thee 
heavily; in Jthe volcano-was the " hiding of bis power," 
and like thine ancient sisters' of the plain, thy judgment 
, was -sealed in fire. * ^ .. ••*•-:..',•. 
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LESSON VII. 



"WESTMINSTER. ABBEY. ■ 

One sees in Westminster Abbey almost $us much as 
fee would .have seen 'had he lived in England for a 
.thousand years. ..If a-great person has .died, or a great 
4eed been dene in this .island for centuries,- they have 
brought some mem6nta_an4_ placed it Within these 
waU$ t -Here ^e.read the Btary of the virtues' and the 
crimes of England's great, men; .here- we. find their 
monuments, jthpir escuteheons, and their ashes. 

In different ages^'and from different scenes of action, 
England's kings h$ve come to these solemn* cloisters 
at last, to forget in the deep slumber of /the grave the 
troubles, th$ follies, and v the giiilt of the life just elided. 
No one of th^m, as he went to his sepulchre, stopped 
to listen to the clamors that swelled, behind him; to 
the contentions of fierce and eager , aspirants to his 
vacant throne* .... * 

Henry- Seventh's chapel is .called ^the wander of 
the world.*' It stands at the .east end of (he Abbey, 
and is so neatly joinecl to it that it seems, to be part 
of the. main edifice. 1$ is adorned with sixteen Gothic 
towers^ beautifully ornamented^, ajid jutting from the 
building in different angles. It is built on the plan of 
a cathedral, .with a nave and side-aisles. The entrance 
to this chapel is. through curiously wrought, ponderous 
gates of brass. The lofty ceiling is worjted . into cm 
astonishing variety of designs, and you may imagine 
my surprise when I was told that it was all wrought 
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in solid stone. A celebrated French architect after- 
ward told me that one man could not complete the 
work upon that ceiling in a less time than trthousanJr * ^ 
years. - ' ' , 

But they are not all of royal or noble blood that 
rest here. Greater Englishmen than -English kings 
have a name and a grave within these solemn cham- 
bers. Bucklers, helmets, -and broadswords are* spread 
over the tomb of the ' bold/ baron.; the cross and the 
Crosier mark the sepulchre of some pious bishop; and 
over this 'tomb are banners, streamers/ and all the in- 
signia of naval triumph, doing honor to some Captain 
of the sea, who is here alike forgetful of the-*oar of 
the battle and the terrors* of the Week. 

As' you- pass along those aisles whose silence is un- 
broken siave by your own footfall, and read the quaint 
epitaph* of heroes .of olden time, insensibly will the 
impression steal ''over the imagination that Jt Was 'but 
yesterday that all " these dead were alive, and ycnt > a 
stranger- from the far future, have been- carried -back 
to the days o£ ancient chivalry to converse!: with 
walking* shadows; to think of the present as though 
it werfe a prophecy, a' dream, or a hope,, anil of the past . 
as though it were a reality. . - ' ' 

And yet speak to thai suit of armor which seems • 
now to threaten as it once did in battle — it 'returns no 
answer; the voice is still that once spoke through those 
iron jaws, and the cold moisture which gathers on its 
rusted face seems like tears shed over the here who 
oftce wore it. - 

When the mind, is full of thoughts' suggested by 
these relics of antiquity, and the heart full of emotions; 
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wtert tfee images of great men who hare long flitted 
around the fancy appear, and we see before us the very 
sword they oncfe used in battle, ajid the Very banner 
that once floated crver thefhy there is no room left for 
oth^ thought.;; we cannot contemplate "modern times 
or our own existence. While we are lingering in a 
.plade wfoere England has preserved all that ^he could 
of the great and the virtuousr^a place of which we 
have read and. thought from childhood, and around 
which so many bright Tecoltections cluster— what mar- 
vel if hours on hours steal away ere we wake from the 
strong illusion. " 

The day had passed away as a night of rich dreams 
goes by,' and we were Tinconsious how long we had 
been strolling around the walls, until the evening light 
began to stream in riiore and more feebly through the 
lofty stained windows/and a deeper^gloom settled upon 
every part of the Abbey. And when increasing dark- 
ness had spread- through all -the cloister*, chapels, and 
passages, a more soiemh and mysterious gloom, I could 
not but ask, what is'nignt, deep, dark night— without 
^moon, star, or taper— around these silent poets, barons, 
priests,- sages, heroes,' and kings f, • r V 
: Is' never a sigh heard tocome : forth from these damp 
tombs 3 a shout from some sleeping Warrior 1 Might 
we not hear from some part of the Abbey a feinf voice 
as if it came frorn "spirit' land T a .. 

JN"o! these dead do never, waken or walk: the battle- 
axe has fcllen from the strong hand, of the Saxon and 
the Norman, and ihey rest in stillness together. (3e- 
niu% which lived in sorrow and died. in want, here 
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sleeps as proudly as royalty. AIL is silence; buk here 
" silence ip greater than speech. 55 

This .is the great txeasure-bouse of England. If 
every record on earth besides were blotted out, and the 
memory of the living should fade away, the stranger 
could still in Westminster Abbey -write the history of 
the past;.for England's records are t here; from the rude 
and bloody escutcheons pf the ancient- Briton t<? the 
ensigns of Norman chivalry, arid from these, to admi- 
ralty stars and civic honors. The. changes which civili- 
zation has made in its progress through the world, have 
left their impressions upon these stones : and marbles. 

On. the jnonument \?here each, .great : man rests, his 
age has uttered its. language; and among such numbers 
of the dead there is the language of maoy.ages, Eng- 
land speaks from, its barbarity, its. revolutions, and its 
newest civilization. Each generatiQn fias laid some of 
its illustrious Qnes!here, and it is" no wonder that there 
is not .a spot tp which an Englishman turns.. his eye 
with so much pride as to Westminster; nor a spot 
which the traveler so well loves- to visit, , * - * 

One cannot but feel both gratitude and indignation 
here : gratitude for every noble effort in behalf of htfc 
manity, civilization, liberty, and truth, made by these 
sleepers; indignation $X % every base deed, every. effort 
to quencj^the light of science or destroy freedom of* 
thought; every outrage inflicted upon-m?ro; and every 
blow aimed against liberty by. the oppressors of- the 
rape. - ^ . - '..*.♦ 

There is not a great author here who did not write 
for us; -not a man of science who did not- investigate 
truth for us; we have received advantage from every 
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hour of toil that .ever made these good and great ttien 
weary. A wanderer from the most distant and -bar- 
barous nation on earth cannot come here without find- 
ing the graves- of x his benefactors. Those who r love 
science and truth, and Ipng for the day when perfect 
freedom of thought and action shall be the common 
heritage of man, will feel grateful, as they stand under 
these arches, for all the struggle!?, and all the trials to' 
enlighten and emancipate the' world,- which the great 
who here rest from their' labors have so nobly en- 
dured. . * - * 

And,* above all, the scholar, \vh& ha? passed his best 
years in study, .will here firid the graves of his teach- 
ers. He has lQng worshiped their, genius"; he has 
gathered inspiration and truth firoio their writings; they 
have made his solitary hours^ whkh to other men are 
a dreary waste, like the magical gardens of Armida,; 
cc whose enchantments arose ajnid solitude^ and whose 
solitude was every where among those enchantments.^ 
The scholar may wish to shed his tears alone, but he 
cannot stand by the graves of his masters in Westmin- 
ster Abbey without weeping:* they are tears of love 
and gratitude. . ' , 



Old structure! Round thy solid form 

Have hea'ved the crowd^-and swept Jhe stornj, 

And centuries rOlPd Iheir tide; 
Yet still- thou standest firmly there, 
Thy gray old turrets stern and bare, .* 

The grave of -human pride. ; 
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Erect,, immovable, sublime, " 

As when' thou sbarecfet in thy prime, 

On the bold Saxon's, sight 5 - 
Thou holdest England's proudest dead, 
F*rom him who tliere -first laid his head, 

u The royal anchorite.'' ' • 

Mysterious form, thy old gray waif 
Has Seen £uccessive>kingdoms,faJJ, . 

And felt >he mighty beat 
Of Time's deep flood, as thrones, anjd kings. 
And crowns, And alt earth's proudest things, 

It scattered at .thy feet.. ". . - 

*Tis vanished ! " like a morning cloud"— 
The throne, the Jang, the shouting crowd, " 

And here I stand ajone ; - ' 
And like the' ocean's solemn roar 
Upon some distant, desert shore, ~ 

A low, perpetual inoanj v 

Tseeni to? hear the steady beat . , r 
Of cen^cy-JvaTes.:arc^nd my feet, 

As generations vast » 
Are borne unto the dim-seen strand 
Of that untrodden, silent land, 

That covers all the past. , . 

Here^ t6o, are slumbering side by side,-" 
Like brother-*warriorsr true and tried, 

Two stern and haughty foes 1 - 
Their stormy hearts are still— the tpngue, 
On which enraptured thousands hung, 

Is hush'd in Jong repose. 
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LESSON VIII. ' 



. THE JFALL& Otf NJAGAKA. 

Approaching the falls from Buffalo on the Canadian 
shore, the first indication of our proximity to them 
was a hoarse rumbling, which was scarcely audible at 
the distance of four or five miles, but which opened 
on the ear,' as we advanced, with" increasing roar, until, 
at the distance of two mil^s, it became loud as the 
voice of many waters. . 

t A column of mist in the mean time ascending, as 
smoke from a pit, marked more definitely. than sound 
could do, the exact- p6sitioh of this scene of wonders. 
The 4 sublime arising fr6m ^obscurlty^ was now experi- 
enced in all Its power; it did not appear what we 
should see, but imagination seized the moment to ele- 
vate and fill the mind with expectation and' majestic 
dread. ." ,. . ■ *« - 

Within a mile of the falls the river rolls $mootMy 
along in rapid silence, as if unconscious of its 1 ap- 
proa'ching destiny, till at once, across its entire chan- 
nel, it falls the apparent distance of ten or twelve feet, 
when instantly its waters are thrown into consternation 
and foam, arid they boil, and whirl, arid run in every 
direction, as if filled with instinctive dread. 'At this 
place the shores recede, and allow the terrified waters 
to spread out in shallows over an extent twice as broad 
as the natural channel of the rivei 1 . . 

A portion of- the, waters, as if hoping to escape, 
rushes between- the American shore and the island, 
(whose brow forms* part of the continued cliff, which 
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oh either side constitutes the falls,) and 'too late to re- 
treat, discovering the mistake, hurries down the pre- 
cipice,- and is dashed on the rocks below. This is the 
highest part of the fall,- and the most nearly approach- 
ing' to the beautiful.! the waters being shallow,, and. the 
sheet entirely white bplow. \ ~ . 
. Another large sheet of contiguous waters on the 
other side of the island, undecoyed t>y appearances, 
and apparently desperate by an infallible premonition, 
attempts no evasion,. but, with tumult and roar, rushes 
on, and thunders down the precipice which stretches 
about half across ,to the Canadian shore. 

The rest and largest portion of the river, as if ter- 
rified at the fate of its kindred waters, retires a' little ; 
but scarcely is the movement, made, before the deep 
declivities of the river's bed summon th« dispersion of 
waters into one deep, dark fleod > which rolls its ma- 
jestic tide upon thfe destruction below. 

The shallow waters, wfiich as yet have escaped,. cKng 
terrified to the Canadian shore^ jeconnoitering every 
nook and corner, in quest of some way to escape* but 
their search is. fruitless, and they come round at length 
reluctantly, ani are dashed down^upon the death they 
had so long struggled to escape./ 

It is at the junction of these two sides of the cata- 
ract, nearly in the form of two sides of a triangle, 
rounded at the point, that the most powerful sheet of 
water falls* The depth of the water in the channel 
above, and as it bends over the precipice, cannot, from 
the nature of the -case, be ascertained; I should judge 
from the appearance, that it might be from fifteen to 
twenty feet. -" * 
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The Color 6f the part of theu&tteam above 'the fall is 
Wack. * As it bends over the cliff Bad descends, at the 
intersection of the two sides, and for several rods on 
either iiand, it becomes 'a- deep -and beautiful green, 
which continues till the column 'is Tost in the cloud of 
mist that ascendtf before it. : . 

With respect >!o the impression' made by the first * 
view of the falls,' it: may be observed that whoever ap- 
proaches'them anticipating amaeemeni.at the descent 
of the waters from fr giddy Jieight, will be disappointed. 
It is the multitude, of the- waters, and th^ir power, as- 
they roII v and foam, and thunder^ which arrests the 
step, suspends r.the, breath*, dilates the eye, lifts the 
hand, and fills the soul with Wonder. 
. It seems to be the -good pleasure of God., that men 
shall learn his omftipoteoitfe l*y evidence addressed to 
the senses as well as to the understanding, and that 
there shall be on earth continual illustrations of his 
mighty power. -Of creation we are ascertained by 
faith r notT)y sight ; the heavenly bodies, though, vast, 
are distant, and roll silently in their courses. But the 
earth by its quakings, the Volcano by its fires, the 
ocean T>y its mountain waves, and the floods of Niagara 
by their matchless power and ceaseless thunderings, 
proclaim to the eye, and to the 4 ear, and to the heart) 
Jhe omnipotence of. God. • - . 

From their far distant sources and multitudinous 
dispersions, .He called theni into the capacious reser- 
voirs of the north, and bid them^hasten their accumu- 
lating 4ide to this scene of; wonders; and for ages the 
obedient waters- have rolled and. thundered his praise. 
It & 9 as has been stated* where the two- fines of the 
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precipice meet, that the deepest and most powerful 
sheet of water falls ; but it is here, also, . jhst where 
the hand of omnipotence ia performing its, greatest 
wonders, that the consummation of ihe work is hid. 

What the phenomena. ate, where this stupendous 
torrent strikes at the foot of the faUs y -no mortal eye 
hath seen : a mist, rising td nearly half the height of 
the f&ll, is the veil beneath which the Almighty pep- 
forms his' wonders alpne, and there is the hiding of his 
power. This is the sj>otf upon whteh the eye* wishfully 
fixes^ and tries in vaifi to penetrate £ over which ima- 
gination hoyersjbut cannot catch even -a glimpse to 
sketch with* her pencil. This* deep recess is the most 
sublime and awful scene upon* which my eye" Was ever 
fixed: There, amid thunderings,-and in soKttide and 
darkness, from -age to age,' JehoVah has proclaimed, I 
am the Almight? 0oi>. • 



WESSON IX. 



. - RUKAI. LIFE. „ 

The taste of the English in tie Cultivation of land, 
and-m what is called landscape gardenings is unrival- 
ed. They have studied Nature intently, and discov- 
ered an exquisite sense of her beautifuLforms and har- 
mbnious combinations. Thbse charms whieh, in other 
countries, she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here assem- 
bled round the haunts of domestic life. They seem to 
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have caught her coy and furtive graces, and spread 
them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the m^gnificenee 
of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like 
Bheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps of 
gigantic trees, heaping. up rich, piles of foliage. The 
solemn pomp of groves. and woodland glades, with, the 
deer trooping in silent herds acfoss them; the ]^are, 
bounding away to-the covert; or the pheasant, suddenly 
bursting upon the wing. T?he brpok,;taught to wind 
in natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake — 
the sequestered pool^ reflecting the quivering trees, 
with the yellow leaf sleeping oh its bosom, and -the 
trout roaming -fearlessly about its limpid waters:- while 
some rustic temple, or sylvan statue, grown green and 
daqk * wkh .age, gives an air of. classic sanctity to the 
seclusion* ^ - ... 

- These are but a few.of the features of park scenery; 
but what most delights me, is the -creative talent with 
which- the English decorate the. unostentatious abodes 
of Ttniddle life. The rudest habitation, the most un- 
promising and scanty portion of land ? in the hands of 
an. Englishman of taste; becomes a little paradise. 
With a nicely discriminating eye, -be seises at once 
upon. its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the fu- 
ture landscape* The^sterile -spot grows into loveliness 
, under his hand; and yet the operations of art which 
produce the effect are scarcely to be perceived. The 
cherishing and training of some trees; the cautious pru- 
ning of others ; the nice distribution* of flowers and 
plants of tender and graceful foliage; the introduction 
of a green slope of velvet turf; 'the partial opening to 
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a peep of b}ue. distance or silver glSam of waterf- 
all these are managed witk & delicate tact, a perva- 
ding yet quiet assiduity, like thfe magic touchings with 
which a painter finishes up a favortte picturfc. 

The residence of pfeople of fortune and' refinement 
in the eountry, has difluseda degree of taste and ele- 
gance in rural economy, that descends *o the lowest 
. class. The very laborer, with his thatched cottage 
and'narrow slip of ground, attends to their embellish- 
ment. The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, 
the little" flower-bed bordered with snug bpx,' the wopd- 
bine trained up against the wall, and hanging its blos- 
soms about the lattice; the pot of 'flowers (n the win-- 
dow; Hhe holly, providently planted about the house, 
: to client, winter of its dreariness, .and to thtow in a 
semblance of green summer to che£r ~flie : fireside:*— 
all these bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down 
from high sources, and pervading the lowest levels of 
tke public mind. If, ever Love, as poets- sing, delights 
to visit -a cottage, it mustT>e the cottage of a& English 
peasant. * . 

In rural occupation, there k nothing mean and" de- 
basing,; It leads a man forth .among scenes of natural 
-grandeur and beauty; it leaves him to the workings 
of Jus ov^n mind} operated "upon by the purest and 
most elevating of external influences. Such a man 
may be simple -and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. 
The man of refinement^ therefore, finds nothing revolt- 
ing in an intercourse with the lower orders in rural 
life, as- he 'does when he casually mingles with the 
Jower orders of cities. He lays aside his distanoe 
and reserve, and is glad to -waive, the tfistinctions of 
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rank, and' to enter into the honest', heart-fell: enjoy- 
ments 'of common life. * Indeed, the very amusements 
of 'the country britig men more sfrid more together'; 
and" the sound of the hduhd and horn blend aft feelings 
into harmony. . * . •" ' n * /' . ' ' '. 

To this mingling of cultivated ' and rustic society, 
may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs through 
British Tjterature; the frequent use' of illustrations from 
rural life; those incomparable descriptions of S'ature > 
that abound jn the British poetSr^that have continued 
down from " the Flower and the Leaf" of .Chaucer, 
and have brought into our closfets all the freshness and 
fragrance of the dewy landscape. . The pastoral writers 
of other countries appear as if they had paid Nature 
ah occasional visit, and become acquainted with her 
general charms; but the British poets have llve'd and 
reveled with Her — they have wooed her in her irfost 
secret haunts— they have w'atched her -minutest caprices. 
A spray- could not tremble in the breeze — a leaf could 
not rustle to' the ground — a diamond duop could not 
patter in the stream—^ fragrance could not exhale frotn 
the humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tint's 
to the morning, but it has been noticed by »these im- 
passioned and delicate' observer's, arid- wrought up into 
some beautiful morality.. ' ' * ' / , 

" The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural 
occupations, has been wonderful pn the face of the 
country.* A' great "part of the island- is rather level, 
and would be monotonous, Aydre it not for the charms 
of culture; but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, 
with castles and .palaces, and' embroidered with parks 
and gardens. It does not abound in grand and sub- 
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lime prospects, but rather in little home scenes of rural 
repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm-house 
and mo^s-grown cottage. is a jrfcture; and as the ro^ds 
are continually winding and the view is shut in by 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating love- 
liness. / .. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery, is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is asso- 
ciated in the thind with ideas of order, of quiet, of 
sober, well-established principles, of hoary usage and 
reverend^custom. Every thing sieems to be the growth 
of ages of regular and peaceful existence. 

The old fehurch, of remote architecture^ with its low 
massive portal ; its gothic tower ; its windows, rich 
with tracery and pointed, glass, in scrupulous preserva- 
tion — its Stately monuments- of warriors and worthies 
of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords of 
the soil — its tombstones, recording successive genera- 
tions of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still plough 
the same fields, and kneel at the same altar — the neigh- 
boring village, with its venerable cottages, its public 
green, sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers 
of the present race have sported — the antique family 
mansion, standing apart in some little rural domain, 
but looking down with a protecting air on the surround- 
ing scene— all these common features of English land- 
scape evince a calpa and settled security, a hereditary 
transmission of home-^red virtues and local attach- 
ments, that speak deeply .and touchingly for the moral 
character of the nation. 
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LESSON X. 



TO A STAR. 

Thou bright glittering star of even, 
Thou gem upon the brow of heaven! 
Oh! were this fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee! 

How calmly, brightly dost thou shine, 
Like the pure lamp in virtue's shrine! 
Sure the fair world which thou may'st boast" 
Was never ransomed, never lost. 

There, beings pure as heaven's owiv air, % , 
Their hopes^ their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
.And seraphs spread the sheltering wing, 

There, cloudless days and brilliant nights, 
Illumed by heaven's refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
" And unregretted by the soul. 

Thou little sparkling star of even, 
Thou gem upon an azure heaVen! . 
How "swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When, this imprisoned soul is' free! 
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LESSON XI. 



EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. 

In Washington seemed combined all the elements 
to constitute a*man,in the highest meaning of the. term. 
His form was of the finest specimens of .manty beauty, 
and his carriage full of grace and dignity: , His con- 
stitution, both physical and mental, of the. happiest 
mold. In power of mind he stood at the -head of the 
human intellect His perception of truth, in the vast 
and various concerns' with which his life was charged, 
seemed to indicate the intuition of a superior being \ 
the unrivaled accuracy of bis judgment was demon- 
strated in the extraordinary success of Jus iri<}e, and 
eventful rajige of action. His brightness was not- in- 
deed the glare of the meteor, but the steady Kght of 
the sun : it was not the brilliancy of a single act, but 
the finished series of his life : the combined results o*f 
all his action. , v 

Hence the firmness of his resolution and the courage 
of his temper. Hence he shrunk not in the field of 
battle or the moral conflict; and conscious of the 
right, never trembled for the issue.^ Unlike the des- . 
perate few, who have achieved a bad eminence by in- 
discriminate means, he sought no results which* virtue 
did hot sanction!; used.no appliances .which honesty 
did not advise. His character is unique, and stands 
alone- on an eminence, unapproached — I had almost 
said, inaccessible. Its union of goodness and great- 
ness, of moral beauty and intellectual strength, adorned 
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by services of. inappreciable value to the human race, 
furnishes an instance of the sublime in morals, such 
as no human example has presented. It has changed 
the general idea of greatness, and shewn that the most 
enviable talent must find assistance in the aids of virtue. 

He was fortunate beyond all the past,- in the position 
which he. held in the affairs of the world. The pre- 
siding. genius at the birth of the first free nation — the 
daring leader of the first successful struggle for the 
principles of freedom — the idol of a young nation, yet 
to increase., as the sands of the sea-shore— the. grand 
agitator of .the change, . yet to come over all the -go- 
vernments of the earth, his fame will increase, with 
ages and the multiplication of his. race. 

He .stood at the hea4 of a pew country — at the.b'e- 
,ginningf of a new civil polity— at the source and foun- 
tain of that stream of- liberty which wa£ yet to over- 
flow the earth, and like the deluge of old, to swallow 
up every vestige of the wrongs which had passed. In 
the whole range of time, in the wide variety of human 
affairs, there has been no era so felicitous for his Exist- 
ence as that in whieh he was .born and^ lived ; at no 
other point, could equal virtue -have, met with equal 
success — no other career could have secured the like 
train and splendor of consequences. 

In hisJife, fortunate and happy above all cither ex- 
ample — without a spot or blemish to mar his private 
fame, he was covered with. glory in his public career ; 
through all the round of action, — through all tie 
change and casualty of life, he stood a model and ex- 
emplar to the human race. ,* Jn the purity of his mo- 
tives, in the nobleness of bis designs, and in the extent 
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and success of his course, he stands without a rival or 
an equal. 

Without having been bred to the science of war, he 
assumed the command of ouf armies, and for seven 
long yearsy with- every, disparity of means, baffled the 
skill and paralyzed the genifUs of the most celebrated 
soldiers. Without experience, he fought like a vete- 
ran ; nearly without frieahs,*he still found resources; 
and sometimes,- almost without an army, lie held the % 
enemy at bay by the vigor of his enterprises.- This 
struggle for the mastery was long held in doubt, but 
the star of his, fortune, at length prevailed against the 
ostent of fiie times. He conquered, not for fanle, but 
for freedom ; not for ambition,* but for his Country • 
How well and how greatly, let the present condition 
of the happy valleys arid sunny mountains of freedom 
make answer. ' ' 

But not even yet had he filled the full measure of 
his fame. In the pride of victory, in the flush of 
success, with a devoted soldiery,* accustomed to exe- 
cute his wishes, instead of stboping to the mean am- 
bition of a tyrant, in ruinipg his country to elevate 
himself, he plucked the warrior's plume from his brow, 
and cast it with his sword at the feet of his" country. 
Oh! how mean and little are the names of Alexander, 
of Cresar, of Napoleon, when seen in the light- of suc?h 
a deed as this! * 

He retired to private lift, unambitious of further 
distinction, and well pleased to escape the din and 
turmoil of his v former days. In the seclusion of his 
retreat he cultivated the quiet arts of peace*, without 
a regret for the past or a sigh for the future. But 
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fame found him here. The privacy of his condition 
did not obscure its glory, and again his country called 
him to her aid. The freedom we had won by valor 
must be preserved by wisdom. * Though national inde- 
pendence was secured by the revolution, our political 
organization was imperfect; 

We had the materials of freedom, but not its sys- 
tem— ^-the power of self-government, without being 
well aware of the best means of using it.> We^had 
achieved the privilege of self-government, .but history 
furnished no precedent to aid in itSveiercise. And we 
stood a people^ free indeed, but wanting the ascertained 
means of self-preservation. .The sages and soldiers- of 
the revolution, with the illustrious Washington at their 
head, again cams forward to meet the high exigency^ 
they were successful, in a council combining more 
experience, more jjatriotism and more intellectual 
power than the history of ages could show, *they de- 
vised a system of government, unique in its character 
and original in its design, which has answered the high 
behests of freedom, ajid stands ar beacon light to all 
the nations of 'the earth. A numerous people now 
repose in peace and happiness beneath its power, en- 
couraging by precept and example the diffusion of the 
benign principles of liberty. 

Washingtpn, without his own desire, was placed at 
the head of the new organization, by th$ Voluntary 
suffrage of the' people, and again became charged with 
the political destiny .of his, country. He assumed the 
responsibilities of his new and unprecedented station, 
and placed bknsejf by the vigor and wisdom of his 
policy, upon the most ^nviable heights of political re- 
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nown. If his successes a military chieftain had won 
the -admiration of the w6rld, his wisdom as a states- 
man secured it* highest applause. Having given an 
impulse and direction to the untried institutions of his. 
country, whick will influence their destiny through all 
coming time, he voluntarily: teft the lofty* station he 
had filled, and closed irifi career amidst the peaoe and 
happiness of that country he, had assisted, to .elevate 
and redeem. ' 

The fabric of his character was then completed— * 
then was the model, designed by Heaven tor the imi- 
tation of mankind, brought to its final perfection. 
Then was the complete idea. of -freedom exemplified 
and explained. The mission for which he was sent,, 
was accomplished— and the wide earth may now rejoice 
in the eventual fulfilment oT iiiose purposes of liberty 
to which his life was consecrated. 



LESSON XII. 



. . NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 

On a loVely morning toward the close of Spring, I 
found myself in a very beautiful part of the Great 
Valley of Virginia. Spurred on by impatience, I Be- 
held the sun rising in splendor and changing the blue 
tints on the tops of the lofty Alleghaiiy mountainaintb 
streaks of purest gold*, arid nature seemed to smile in 
the freshness of beauty. A tide of about fifteen miles, 
and a pleasant woodland ramble of about two, brought 
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myself and nay companion to the great Natural . 
Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking forward to 
this time, and my mind had been considerably excited 
by expectation, yet I was not altogether prepared for 
this visit. This great work of nature is considered by 
many as the second great curiosity in our country ^ Ni- 
agara. Falls being, the first. I . do not expect to convey 
a, very correct idea of this bridge, for no description 
can do this. - . , . 

The Natural Bridge is entirely the. work of God. 
It is of solid limestone, and connects two huge mou&- 
•tains. together, by a most^ beautiful afch, over which 
there is a great wagon road. Its length from one 
mountain te the "other is. nearly eighty feet, ifs width . 
about thirty-five, its thickness forty-five 5 and its perpen- 
dicular height above the water is-not far from two hun- 
' dred and twenty feet A- few bushes grow on its top> 
by which the~ traveler may hold Jiimself as he looks 
over.- « 

On -each side, of the stream, and near the bridge, are 
rocks projecting ten or fifteen feet over the water, and 
from two hundred to- three .hundred feet from its sur* 
face, all of limestone. The visitor, cannot give so good 
a description qf the bridge, as he can of his feelings 
at- the time. He softly creeps out on a shaggy pro- 
jecting rock, and looking down * chasm from forty to 
sixty feet, wide, he seeg,- nearly. three hundred feet be* 
low, a wild stream, foaming and dashing against tht 
rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks above. 

This stream is called Cedar Creek. He sees under 
the arch, trees whose height is seventy feet; and yet, 
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as he looks down upon them, they appear like small 
bushes of perhaps two or three feet in height. * I saw 
•several birds fly under the arch, and they looked like 
Insects. I threw^ down a stone, and counted thirty- 
four before it reached the water. AH hear of heights 
and of depths^ but they here see what is high, and they 
tremble, and feel it to J>e deep. 

The awful rocks present their everlasting butment?, 
the water murmurs and foams far below^ and the two 
mountains rear their proud heads on each side, sepa- 
rated by a channel of sublimity. Those who view the 
sun*, the moon, and the stars, and allow that none but 
Ood could make them, will here be impressed that 
none but an Almighty God could build a bridge like 
this. \ 

The view of the bridge from below, is as pleasing 
as the top view is awful — the arch from beneath would 
seem to be about two feet in thickness. Some idea of 
the distance from the top to the bottom may l>e form- 
ed from the fact, that as I stood on the bridge and my 
companion beneath, neither of us . could . speak suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard by the other; A man from 
either 'view does not appeal more than four or five 
inches in height, • - 

Afi we stood under this beautiful archj we .saw the 
place where visitors have often taken the pains to en- 
grave their names upon the rock.* Here Washington 
climbed up twenty-five feet and carved his own name, 
where it still femains. Some, wishing to immortalize 
their names, have engraven thtein deep and large, while 
others have tried to climb up and insert them in this 
book of fame. 
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A few years since, a young man, being ambitious to 
place his name above all others, came very near losing 
his life in the attempt. * After much fatigue he climb- 
ed up as high as possible, but found that the person 
who had before occupied his- place wad taller than him- 
self, and consequently had placed his. name above his 
reach. But he was not thus to be, discouraged. He 
opened a large jack-knife, and in the soft limestone, 
began to cut places for his hands and feet. ' - 

With much patience and industry he worked his 
way upwards, and succeeded in carving higher than 
the' most ambitious had done before him. He could 
now triumph, but -his triumph was short, ibr he was 
placed in- such a situation, that it was impossible to de- 
scend, unless he fell upon the ragged rocks beneath 
him* There -was no house near, from whence his 
companions could £et assistance. He could not long 
remain in that condition, and, what was worse, his 
friends were too much frightened to do any thing for 
iiis relief. "' •'..;.' 

They looked upon him -as already dead,, expecting 
every moment tosee him precipitated upon the rocks be* 
low and dashed Jto pieces. , Not so with himself. He de- 
termined to ascend. Accordingly he plies the rock 
with his knife, cutting, places for his hands and feet r 
and gradually ascended with incredible labor. He 
exerts every muscle. His life was at stake, and all the 
terrors of death- rose before him. He dared not look 
downwards, lest his head should become dizzy; and 
perhaps on tins circumstance his life depended. His 
.companions stood at the top of the rock exhorting and 
encouraging him. 
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His strength was almost exhausted ; but a bare pos- 
sibility of saving his life still remained, and hope, the 
last friend of the distressed, had not yet forsaken him. 
His course upwards was rather oblique than perpendi- 
cular. His inost critical moment had now arrived. 
He had ascended considerably iriore than two hundred 
feet, and had stilt farther to rise, when he felt himself 
fast growing weak. He thought of his friends, and 
all his earthly joys, and he could not leave them. He 
thought of the grave, and dared hot meet it: 

< He now made his last effort, and succeeded. He 
had cut his way not fat from two hundred and fifty 
feet from the watery in a course almost perpendicular ; 
and in a little le.?s than two hours, his anxious compa- 
nions reached him a pole from the top> tad drew him 
up. They received him with shouts of joy ; but he 
himself was completely exhausted. He immediately 
fainted on reaching -the top, ^nd it was some time be- 
fore he could be recovered! 

It was interesting to see the path up these awful 
rocks, and to follow in imagination this bold youth as 
he thus saved his life. His name stands far abofe all 
the rest, a monument of hardihood, of rashness, and 
otfolly.^ -. - . -""•._.'-■ ' • * 
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LESSON XIII. 



WESTERN EMIGRATION. 

With all that's ours, together let us rise, 
Seek brighter plains, and mora indulgent skies;- 
Where fair Ohio rolls his amBer tide, - 
And nature blossoms in her virgin pride, 
Where all that Beauty's hand can form to please 
Shall crown the toils of war with rural ease. . 

The shady coverts and the sunny hills, 
The gentle-lapse of eve*-murmuring rill#, 
The; soft repose amid the noontide bowers* : 
The evening walk among the blushing flowers^ 
The fragrant groves^ that yield a sweet perfume, 
Artd vernal glpriesii* perpetual bloom 
Await you there ; and heaven sha.ll bless the toil : . . 
Your own. the produce, and your own the soil. 

There cit^s.rise, and spiry towns increase, 
With gilded -domes^and every art of peace. 
There Cultivation stall extend his power, " 
Rear the green blade, and nurse the tender flower ; 
Make the fair villa in full splendors smile, 
And robe with verdure all .the genial soiL , . 9 

There shall rich Commerce court the favoring gales, 
And wondering wilds, admire the passing sails, 
Where the bold ships the stormy Huron brave, 
Where wild Ontario rolls the whitening wave, • / 
Where fair Ohio his pure current pours, 7 

And Mississippi laves* the extended shores. 
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And thou Supreme! whose hand sustains this ball, 
Before whose nod the nations rise and fall, ., m ; 
Propitious smile, and shed diviner charms 
On this blest land, the queen of arts and arms ; 
Make the great empire rise on wisdom's plan* - 
The seat of bliss, and last Tetreat of man. 



LESSON XIV. 



WIER'S .CAVE IN VIRGINIA. ' 

This cavern dejmtes its name from Barntt Wier 7 
who discovered it in the year 1804. It is situated n£ar 
Madison's Cave, so celebrated, -though the latter catt- 
not be compared with the former/ ' ' 

There were three of us, besides our guide, with 
lighted torches j and our loins girded, now ready* to 
descend into the cave. We took our torched in our 
left hands and entered. ' The month was so small that 
we could descend only by ^creeping, one after another* 
A descent of almost twenty yards*4>rought us into the 
first room, ' . 

The cave was exceedingly cold, dark, and silent, 
like the chambers of death. In this inanne? wfe pro- 
ceeded, now descending thirty or forty feet — how as- 
cending as high — now creeping on our hands tod 
knees, and now walking in large rooms— • the habita- 
tions of solitude. The mountain seeing' to be composed 
almost wholly of limestone,, and by this mtans the 
cave is lined throughout' with the most beautiful in- 
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crustations and stalactites of carbonated lime, which 
are formed by the continual dripping of the -water 
through the roof. * 

These stalactites are of various and elegant shapes 
and colors, often bearing a striking resemblaheg to 
.animated nature. At one place wesaw over our heads, 
what appeared to be a waterfall^ of the most beautiful 
kind. Nop could the imagination be easily persuaded 
that it. was .not a reality ; ,you could s6e the water boil- 
ing .and dashing downy see its* white spray and foam — 
but. it was all solid limestone. - 

Thus we passed onward in this world of solitude — 
no^r stopping to adipire -the beauties of a single stake* 
tite — now wondering at the magnificence of a large 
room t-*- now creeping through narrow passages, hardly 
wide enough t© admit the body* of a man, and now 
walking in superb gallaries, until we came to the 
largest room called Washington Hall. This is cer- 
tainly the most elegant room I ever saw. It is about 
two hundred and seventy-five feet in length-, about 
thirty-five in width, and between thirty and forty feet 
high.. ' 

. The roof and sides are very beautifully adorned by , 
th? tinsels which Nature has bestowed in the greatest 
profusion, and which sparkle like /the diamond, while 
surveyed by the light of torches. The floor is flat, 
and^smodth, and solid. ' 

I was foremost of our little party in entering this 
room, and was not a little startled as I approached the 
centre, to see a figure, as it were, rising up before me 
out of the solid rock.. It wets not far from seven feet 
high) and corresponded in every jespect to the common 
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idea of a. ghost. It was very white, and resembled a 
tall man clothed in a shroud. I went up to it sideways, 
though I could not really expect to meet a ghost in a 
place like this. On examination, I found it was a very 
beautiful piece of the carbonate of lime, very trans- 
parent, and very muck ur the shape of a man. -This 
is. galled Washington's Statue.- ^ >-. 

In one room we found an excellent spring of water, 
which boiled up as if to slake our ^thirst ^ then suitk 
into the mountain^ and was seennomorer In another 
room was a noble pillar, called the Tower of Babel. 
It is composed, entirely of .the stalactites of lime, or, 
as the appearance would seem to: suggest, of petrified 
water. It is abottt thirty feet in diameter", and a little 
more than ninety, feet in circumference, and not fa? 
from thirty, feet high. There are probably millions 
of -stalactites in this one pillar. 

Thus we wandered on in this world within a world, 
till we had visited twelve very beautiful fQoms, and as 
many creeping places, and had now arrived at the end 
— a distance from our entrance of between, twentyrfom? 
and twenty-five hundred feet; or, what is about its 
equal, half a mile from the mouth. We here found 
ourselves exceedingly fatigued ; but out torches for- 
bade us to tarry, and we oncelmore turned our linger- 
ing steps towards the common wqrld. 

When we arrived again at Washington Hall, one of 
our company three times discharged a pistol, whose 
report was truly deafening; and as the sound reverbe- 
rated and echoed through one room -.after another till 
it died away in distance,' it seemed like the moanings 
of spirits. We continued our wandering steps- tilt we 
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arriveS onfce more at daylight, haying been nearly 
three hours in the cavern. 

To compare the Natural Bridge /and Cave together 
as objects of curiosity, is exceedingly difficult.- In 
looking at the -Bridge we are fitted with awe; at the 
cavern with delight.. ~ At the Bridge weVhave several 
views that are ayrful? at 'the CaVe hundreds that are 
pleasing. At the Bridge you stand, and gaze in asto- 
nishment; at the Cave awfulnessis lost, in beauty, and 
grandeur ' is dressed m %a thousand captivating forms. 
At the Bridge you Feel yourself tobefooftmg into ano- 
ther world; at th* Cave you fed yourself already cr- 
fivttL there. - The one presents Us us a God who is very 
"wonderful in working ; " the other exhibits the 
same power, but with it is blended loveliness* in a 
thousand forms.* In each is vastness. Greatness .con- 
stitutes the whole of one; 'but the other is elegant, as 
well a* great. 



lesson xv; 



UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 

There is unwritten music. The world is full of it. 
I hear it every hour that I wake, and my waking sense 
is surpassed sometimes by my sleeping — though that 
is a mystery. There is no sound of simple nature that 
is not music. It is all God's work, and so harmony. 
You may mingle and divide and strengthen the pas- 
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The .air tumm t HHtr i-ow t^kt dbe 
wat ae *TOOIHU *■* 3RBC "BHT tibcb toyc 

7«t *Jm> ^bm .* tot % mai piaver; ami yaui 
'fcc tamat » ^pvami hear the 
- ther Icfli berime it? ami xkt lamg \ 
iar»it tweepa tivo^ ami its owns 
or ^rer ad ami the mmmie of dial «k brook, and 
the waterfciPt mattered bate dmfl still reach job in 
the interval* of it* power, a* anch in harmony as be- 
fore, ami as mack a part of its perfect and peipetnal 
hymn. 

There is so accident of nature 7 * casting which can 
bring in discord. The loosewed rock may mil into the 
abyss* and the overblow* tree rash down through the 
branches o£ the wood, and the thunder peal awfully 
in the skv; — and sudden and violent as these changes 
seem, their tumult goes up with the sound of the winds 
and waters, and die exquisite ear of the musician can 
vlecect a%> jar. 

I h*>e read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands, 

*:uch> in connection with the principle it involves, is 

CKwdingN beautiful: It is believed that, to the dying, 

wiuch^ust beta* death, becomes always exquisitely 

*n£\\) Ufc* p*rtect harmony of the voices of nature is 

? Do make him forget his sufferings, and 

. tt* iu a pleasant, trance. And so, 

^4 u.nment approaches, they take him from 

_&*> ajad bw him out into theopen sky, 

* r th* femUiar rushing of the streams. 
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I can believe that it is not superstition. I do not 
think we know how~ exquisitely nature's many voices 
are attuned to harmony, and to each other. The old 
philosopher we read of might not have' been dreaming 
when he discovered that thcord^r of the sky was like 
a scroll of written music^ and that two stars, (which 
are said to have appeared centuries after -his death in 
the very places hd mentioned,) were wanting to com- 
plete the harmony. ' , .- 

We know how wonderful are the 'phenomena of 
color; how strangely like consummate art the strong- 
est dyes are blended in the plumage of birds, and in 
the cups of flowers; so that \ to the practised eye of 
the painter, the hanpony is inimitably perfect. It is 
natural to suppose every part of the universe equally 
perfect; and it is a glorious and elevating thought, that 
the stars of heaven arp moving on continually to music, 
and that the sounds we daily listen to are but a part of 
a melody that reaches to the very centre of God's illimi- 
table spheres. --".* 

Itjs not mere poetry to talk of the u voices of sum- 
mer.'' It is tho day-time of the year, and its myriad 
influences are audibly at work. • Even by night you 
toay lay your ear to the ground, and hear thAt faintest 
of murmurs, the sound of growing things. If .you 
have been used to rising. early, you have not forgotten 
how .the stillness of the night seems increased by the 
timid note of the first bird. It is the only time when 
I would lay a finge* on the Jip of nature — the deep 
hush is so very solemn. 

By and by, however, the birds are all up, and the 
peculiar holiness of the hour declines — but what a 

6 
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world of music does, the sun shine on ! — the deep 
lowing, of the cattle blending in with the capricious 
warble of a thousand of God's happy creatures, and 
the stir of industry coming on the air like the under* 
tones of a choir, and the voice of man, heard in the 
distance over all, like a singer among instruments, .giv- 
ing them -meaning, and language 1 And then, if .your 
ear is delicate, -you Jiave minded how all these sounds 
grow softer and sweeter, as the exhalations of dew 
floated up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air. 

You should go out some morning in June, arid listen 
to the notes x>'£ the birds. They express, far more than 
pur own, the characters of their owners. _ Erom the 
scream of the vulture and tup- eagle, to the low brood- 
ing of the dove, they are all modified by -their habits 
of support, and their, consequent dispositions. With 
the small birds, the voice- seems. to be but a*> outpour- 
ing of gladness; and it is pleasant to see that. without 
one articulate word it is-so sweet a gift .to them. It 
seems a necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I 
believe in -my heiirt th^t a dumb bird would die pf its 
imprisoned fullness. 

But if you would hear one- of nature's most various 
and delicate harmonies,, lie down in the edge of. the 
wood when the evening^ breeze begins to stir, and lis* 
ten to its cotning. It touches iirst the silver- foliage 
of the birch; and the slightly hung leaves, at its merest 
breath, wilMift and r-ustle like a thousand tiny wings* 
and then it creeps up to the tall fir, and the fine tassels 
send out a sound like a low whisper ; and as the oak 
feels its influence, the thick leaves *trr heavilyj and a 
deep tone comes sullenly, out like the echo of a- far-off 
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bassoon. They are all wind-harps of different power; 
and as the breeze strengthens and sweeps equally over 
them all, their united harmony has a wonderful gfand- 
«uf and .beauty." - - 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the sounds of irra- 
tional and inanimate, nature. A better than these, 
and the Best music under heaven^ is the music of the 
human voice. I doubt whether all voices are not ca- 
pable of it, though th£re must be degrees in it. as in 
beauty. The tones of affection in all childreh are 
sweet, and we-know not how much their unpleasant- 
ness in after life may be the effect of sin and coarse- 
ness, and the consequent habitual expression of dis- 
cordant passions. <£ut we do know that the voice of 
any humaji being becomes touching by distress, and 
that even on the ooarse minded, and the low, religion 
and the higher passions of the world have sometimes 
sp .wrought, that their eloquence was like the strong 
passages of an organ. 

I have been much about in the- world, and with a 
boy's unrest and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, 
have mingled for' a time in every walk of life; yet 
liever have I known man or .woman under the influence 
of any strong feelings that was: not utterly degraded, 
whose yoice did nfrt deepen to a chord of grandeur, or 
•often . to cadences to. which a harp might »hav£ been 
swept pleasantly. It is a perfect instrument as it 
comes from the hand of its Maker, and though its 
strings tnay relax with tine atmosphere, or be injured 
by misuse and neglect, it is always capable of being 
restnrog to its compass till its frame is shattered. 



There is something exceedingly impressive in the 
breaking in of church bells t>n the stillness of the 
Sabbath. I doubt whether it is not more so in the 
heart of a populous city than any where else. ' The 
presence of any single, strong feeling, in. the midst of 
a great people, has> something of awfujnessin it which 
exceeds even the itnpipssiVeness of nature ? s breathless 
Sabbath. 

I know few things more imposing than to walk the 
streets of a city when the peal of the early bells is just 
beginning. The deserted pavements, the closed win- 
dows of the places of business, the decent gravity- of 
the solitary passenger, and, over all, the feeling in your 
own bosom that the feat of Gddifr brooding like a great 
shadow over the thousand huntan beings who -arte sit- 
ting still in their dwellings around ypu, were, enough, 
if there were.no other circumstance, fo hush the heart 
into a religious fear* * But when *he bells peal out sud- 
denly with a summons to the temple of God, and their 
echoes roll on through the desolate -streets, laid "are 
unanswered by the sound of any human voice, of the 
din of any huiaan occupation^' the effect has sometimes 
seemed to me more solemn than the near thunder. 

Far more beautiful > and perhaps quite as salutary 
as a religious influence, is the sound of a distant Sab- 
bath bell in the .country. It comes floating over : the 
hilk x like the going abroad of a spirit; and as the 
leaves stir with its vibrations, and the drops of dew 
tremble in the cups of the flowers, you could almost 
believe that there was a Sabbath uTnafatre, and that 
the dumb works of pod rendered visible worship for 
his goodness. 
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The effect of nature alone is purifying, and its 
thousand evidences of wisdom are too eloquent of 
their' Maker not to act as a continual lesson; but com- 
bined with the instilled piety of childhood, and the 
knowledge of the inviolable holiness of the time, the 
mellow cadences of a church belt : give to the hush of 
the country Sabbath, a lioliness to which only a des- 
perate heart «ould be insensible. 



LESSOR XVI. 



A SUMMER SHOWER. 

The rai& is o'er-^how dense and bright 

Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! . 
Cloud abpve cloud, a glorious sight, 
^ Contrasting with the dark blue sky ! 

In grateful silence earth receives - 

The general blessing; fresh and fair, 
Each flower expands, its little leaves, 
. As glad the common joy to share. 

The softened sunbeams pour around 

A fairy light, uncertain, pale; 
. The wind blows cool ; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on fhe gale. 

Mid yon- rich iloud's voluptuous pile, 
Methinks-some spirit of the air 

Might rest to gaze below a while, 
Then turn and bathe and revel there. 
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The. sun breaks forth — from off the scene 
. Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 
And all the wilderness of green 

With trembling drops of light is hung. 

Hear the rich music of thatr voice. 
Which sounds from all belo.w, ahove % ? 
" She calls her children to rejoice, 

And round them throws her arms of love. 



LESSEN -XVII. 



LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

Life in Sweden is for the most "part patriarchal. 
Almost primeval simplicity relgiis 6 vet this northern' 
land — almost primeval solitude and stillness. You 
pass out from the gate of the city, and, as if by magic, 
the scene ehanges to a wild; woodland landscape. 
Around you ,are. forests of fir. Over head hang the 
long, fan-like branches, trailing with moss, arid heavy 
with red and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet of 
yellow leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. 

On a wooden bridge you cross a little silver stream. 
Anon you come forth inta a pleasant and sunny land 
of farms. Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. 
Across the road are gates, which are opened for you 
by troops of, children. The -peasants take off their 
hats as you pass. You sneeze, and they cry, God bless 
you. The houses in the villages and smaller cities are 
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all built of hewn timber, and for the most part painted 
red. 

. The floors of the taverns are strewn with the fra- 
grant tips of fir boughs. In many villages there are 
no taverns, and the peasants take turns in receiving 
travelers. The thrifty housewife shows you into the 
beSt chamber, the walls of which are hung round with 
rude pictures from the Biblej and brings you her heavy 
stive; spoons wherewith to dip the- curdled milk from 
the pan- You -have oaten cakes baked some months 
before; or bread with anise seed and coriander in it, 
and perhaps a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to your 
carriage. Solitary travelers come and go in uncouth 
pne-horse chaises. .Most ^of them have pipes in their 
mouths, and hanging around their neeks in front, a 
leathern wallet, wherein they carry tobacco. You meet, 
also, groups- of peasant \?omeri, traveling homeward, 
or city- ward in pursuit of work. They walk barefoot, 
carrying in their hands their shoes, which haye high 
heels under the hollow of the foot, and soles of birch 
bark. • - 

Frequent, too, arerthe village churcnes, standing by 
the road-side, each in its'own little garden of Gethse- 
mane. In the parish register great events are doubt- 
lees recorded. Some old king was christened or 
buried in that church; and a little sexton, with a great 
rusty key, shows you the baptismal font, or the coffin. 
In the church-yard are a few flowers, and- much green 
grass; and daily the shadow of the church spire, with 
its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, thus repre- 
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sen ting an index of human life, on which the hours 
and minutes are the graves of men. 

The stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some are 
armorial, bearings; on others only the initials of the 
poor-tenants, with a date, as on the roofs of Dutch 
cottages. They all sleep with their heads to the west- 
ward. Each held a lighted taper in his hand when he 
died; and in hi& coffin were placed his little heart- 
treasures, and a pieqe of money for his last journey. 

Near the church-yard gate stands a poor-box, fast- 
ened to a post by iron bands, and secured by a padlock, 
with a sloping wooden roof to keep off the rain. If 
it be Sunday, the peasants sit on the church steps and 
con their psalm-books. Others are coming down the 
road with their beloved pastor r who talks to them of 
holy things from beneath his broad-brimmed hat. "He 
speaks of fields and harvests, and of the parable of 
the sower that went forth to sow. He leads them to 
the good Shepherd, and to the pleasant pastures of the 
spirit-land. .He is their patriarch, and, like Melchise- 
deck, both priest and king, though he has no other 
throne than the church pulpit. The ^women carry 
* psalm-books in their hands,' wrapped in silk handker- 
chiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man's words. 

I must not forget the sudden changing seasons of 
the northern clime.- There, is no long and lingering 
spring, unfolding leaf, and blossom one by one;— nd 
long and lingering autumn*, pompous with many-colored 
leaves and the glow of Indian summers. But winter 
and summer are wonderful, and pass into each other. 
The quail has hardly ceased piping in the corn, when 
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printer, from the folds of trailing clouds, sows broad- 
cast over the land, snow, icicles, and rattling hail. 

The days wane apace'. Ere long the sun hardly 
rises above- the horizon t or" does not rise at all. The 
moon and the stars shine through the day; only, at 
noon, they are pale and wan, and in the southern sky 
a Ted, -fiery gloTfry as of sunset, burns along the hori- 
zon, and then goes out. And pleasantly under the 
silver moonj and under the silent, solemn stars, ring 
the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and 
Vdices,~ and the $ound of bells. " -> 

And now the Northern Lights begin to burn, faintly 
at first, like sunbeams playing in the waters of the 
blue sea. Then a soft crimson glow" tinges the heavens. 
There is a blush on'thfe cheek of night The colors 
come and go; and'ihange from crimson to gold, from 
gold to crimson.' The snow is stained with rosy light. 
Twofold from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery 
sword; and a broad band passes athwart the heavens, 
like a summer sunset. Soft purple clouds come sailing 
^>ver the sky, and' through their vapory folds the wink- 
ing stars shine white as silver. * 

With such pomp as this is Merry Christmas ushered 
in, though only a single star heralded the firtst Christ- 
mas. And in memory of that day the Swedish pea- 
sants dance on straw; and the peasant girls throw 
straws at the timbered roof of the hall, and for every 
one that sticks in a crack shall a groomsman come to 
their wedding: - Merry Christmas indeed! 

And now the glad, leafy mid-summer, full of blos- 
soms and the song of nightingales, is come! In every 
village there is a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths 
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and roses and ribbons streaming in the. wind, and a 
noiseless weathercock on top, to tell the village whence 
the wind cometh and whither it goeth. The sun does 
not set till ten o'qtock at n^ght; axu} the children are 
at play in the streets an hour later. The windows and 
doors ate all open, and you may sit and read till mid- 
night without a candle. . O how beautiful -is the sum- 
mer night, which is not nighty but a sunless yet un- 
clouded day,- descending upon earth with dews,: and 
shadows, and refreshing coolness! 

How beautiful the long, mild twifigkt^ which like a 
silver. clasp unites to-day with yesterday! How beau- 
tiful the silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus 
sit together, hand in hand, beneath the starless sky. of 
midnight 1 . From the. church-tower in the public square 
the bell tolls the hour, with a soft, musical chime; 
and the watchman, whose, watch-tower is the belfry, 
blows a blast on his -hom, for each stroke of the ham- 
mer, four times, to the four corners of the heavens ; 
" , Ho t watchman, hoj 

. Twelve is the clock ! . . 

God keep buf town 

From fire and brand 

And hostile hand! , t 

Twelve is the clock! 
From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the 
sun all night long; and farther north the priest stands 
at his door in the warm midnight,, spd lights his pipe 
with a common burning glass. 
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LESSON XVIII. 



THE SEA. 

"The sea is his, and, He made it.' 3 its beauty is of 
God. It possesses it, in richness, of its. own; it bor- 
rows it from earth, and air, and heaven.. The clouds 
Jend it the various dyes of .their wardrobe, and throw 
down uponit thebroad-mapses of their shadows, as they 
go failing and sweeping by. The rainbow laves in 
it its many colored feet. The sun loves to visit it, 
and the nioon, and the glittering brotherhood of planets 
and stars; for they delight themselves- in its beauty. 
• . The sunbeams return from it in showers of diamonds 
and glances of fire; the .moonbeams find in it a path- 
way of silver, where they dance to and fro, with the 
breeze and the waves, through the livelong night. It 
has a light, too, of its own, a soft and sparkling light, 
rivaling, the stars; and often does -the ship which cuts 
its surface, leave streaming behind a milky way of 
dim and uncertain lustre, like ihat which is shining 
dimly above. 

. It harmonizes in its forma and sounds both with the 
night and the day. tt cheerfully reflect* the Kght, and 
it unites solemnly, with the ) darkness. . It .imparts 
sweetness to the music of .men, and grandeur to the 
-thunder of J^eaven. What landscape is so beautiful 
as one upon the borders of the sea? The spirit of its 
loveliness is from the waters, where it dwells and rests, 
singing its. spells, and scattering its charms on all the 
coast. What rocks and clifis are so glorious as those 
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which are washed by the chafing sea? What groves, 
and fields, and dwellings* are so enchanting as those 
which stand by the reflecting sea. 

If we could see the great.ocean as it can be seen by 
•no mortal eye, beholding at one view what we are 
how obliged to. visit in detail' and spot by spot; if we . 
cGuld, from a flight far higher tbah the sea eagles, 
and with a sight more keen and txftbprehensive thato 
J119, view the immense surfeee of the *teep all spread 
out beneath us like a universal <jbart, wtat an infinite 
variety such a scene would display ! Here' a storm 
would be raging, the thunder* 'bursting, the. waters 
boiling, and .rain and £o6m and fire .all mingling to- 
gether^ and here nfcxt'to this' scene of magnificent 
-coftfusion, we should see the bright blue' 'waves glit- 
tering in the sun, and whiles the brisk breezes ffew 
avter them, clapping tl&ir hands for very gladness. 

Here, again, on this selfsame deean., we should be- 
hold large tracts wh^re there was neither tempest nor 
breeze, but. a dead calm, breathless,' noiseless, and, 
were it not fW^hat'Swell of the sea which never rests, 
motionless. Here we should 'see a cluster of green 
islands, set like jewels, in the midst of its bosom; and 
therfc we should see broad-shoals and gray rotks, fret- 
ting the billotos, and threatening the mariner. 

" There go the -ships," the white rdbed ships, some 
on this course, and others on the opposite one, some 
just approaching the shore, and some just leaving it-, 
some in fleets; and others in solitude; some swinging 
lazily in a calm, and some driven and tossed, and per- 
haps overwhelmed by the storm; some for traffic, and 
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some for state, and some in peace, and others, alas! 
» war. ■ . 

Let us follow one, and we should see it propelled 
by the steady wind of the tropic?, and inhaling the 
almost visible odors which diffuse themselves around 
the spice islands of the East; let u* observe? the track 
Of another, and we should behold it piercing the cold 
Wrier* of the North, struggling among "hills and fields 
of ice, contending with, Winter in his everlasting do- 
minion, striving to touch that unattained, solemn, hex* 
glit point of the globe, where ships may perhaps never 
viaitj .and -where the foot -of man, all-daring and inde* 
ihfigable as it is, may never tread* 

Nor are thfe slaps of man. the only travelers whom 
we shall perceive* on this mighty map of the ocean. 
Flocks of sea birds are passing and repassing, diving 
for their food, er for pastiiAe r migrating from, shore tor 
shore with unwearied wings and uodeviating instinct^ 
or wheeling and swaxoiupg round the rocks which they 
make alive<arad veofel by their numbers and their clang* 
ing cries. ♦ •*. <: 

How various, how animated, how full of interest is 
the survey! We might behold such % scene, were 
we- enabled: to behold it, at almost any moment of 
time on the vast and varied ocean; and it would be 
a mmeh more diversified and beautiful one; for I have 
spoken but of a few particulars, and of those bqt 
slightly. 

I have net spoken ttf the thousand forms, in which 
the sea meets the shore, of the sands and the cliffs, of 
the arc^ea and grottos, of the cities and the solitudes, 
which ocourin the beautiful irregularity of its outline; 
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nor of the constant tides, iror the boiling whirlpools 
and eddies, nor the- currents and streams, which are 
dispersed throughout its Surface. The* variety- of the 
sea, notwithstanding the uniformity of its- substance, 
is erer changing and endless, . 

. u The sea is his, and He made it." Arid when He 
made it, He ordained that it should be the element .and 
dwelling place of multitudes of- living beings, and the : 
treasury of many richesr How populous arid wealthy 
and boiMiteousate the depths of the sea J -» How many 
are the- tribes which find in them abundant sustenance, 
and furnish abundant sustenance, to man. The whale 
roams through the deep like its lord; but he is forced 
to surrender hisryajtbulk totheoise of man. -~ 
. . The lesser tribes of the finny race? hare each their 
peculiar habits and haunts, but they are found out by 
the ingenuity of man,, and turned to his own purposes. 
The line and the. hook, and the net are dtopped and 
spread to delude .them* and bring them up from the 
watery chambers where they were, roving, in conscious, 
security. How strange is it that the warm, food which 
comes updfc our tables, and substances which furnish 
our streets and dwellings with .cheerful light should 
be drawn up from. the cold and dark recesses of the 
sea. *.» 

We shall, behold new wonders' and riches when we 
investigate the sea shore. \ We shall find both -beauty 
for the eye and food for the body, in the varieties of 
shell fish, which adhere in myriads to the rocks, or 
form their close dark burrows in the sands* In some 
parts of the world we shall see those ho\wes of stone, 
which the little coral inseet rears up with patient 
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industry from the bottom of tlie waters, till they 
grow into formidable rocks, and broad forests, whose 
branches never wave, and 1 whose leaves never fall. 

In other parts we shall see those " pale glistening 
pearls w which adorn the crowns of princes, and are 
woven in the hair of beauty, extorted by the restless 
grasp of man from the hidden stores of oc^air. And, 
spread round every coast, there are beds of flowers 
and thickets of plants, which the 8ew<Ioes not nourish, 
and which' man has not sown, .nor cultivated, nor 
reaped f but which seem to belong to the floods alone, 
*and the denizens of the floods, until they are thrown 
tip by the surges, and we discover that even the dead 
spoils of the fields. of ocean may fertilize and enrich 
the fields of earth. They have a life, and a nourish- 
ment, and an- economy of their own, -and we know 
little of them, except that they are there in their briny 
nurseries, reared ' up -intp luxuriance by what would 
killj like a mortal poison, the plants of the land. 

We must not omit to consider the utility of tfie sea; 
its utility, I -mean, not only as it furnishes a dwelling 
and sustenance to an infinite variety and number of 
inhabitants, and an important part of the support of 
man, but in its' more general relations to the whole 
globe of the world. It cools the air for us in summer, 
and warms it in winter. It is probable that the very 
composition of the atmosphere-is beneficially affected 
by combining with the particles which it takes up from 
the- oceans but, however this may be, there is little 
or no doubt, that were it not for the immense face of 
Waters with which the atmosphere comes in contact, it 
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would be .hardly respirable for the dwellers on tjie 
earth. 

Then, again, it affords an easier, and, on the whole, 
perhaps a safer medium of communication and. convey- 
ance between, nation and nation, than can be found, 
for equal distances, on the lan<J. It is also an effectual 
barrier between nations, preserving to a great degree 
the weak from inyasion and the virtuous from contami- 
nation. In many, other respects; it is no doubt useful 
to the great whole, though in how many we are not 
qualified to judge. What we do see is abundant testi- 
mony of the wisdom and goodness of Him who in the 
beginning u gathered the waters together unto one 
jpja,ce^ • 

- There is mystery in. the jse*. There, is mystery in 
its depths. It is unfathomed, and perhaps unfathoma- 
ble. Who can tell, who shall know, ho>fr near its 
pit§ run down to %$ central core of r tbe world? Who 
can tell what wells,, what fountains ace there, to which 
the fountains of the earth aie in comparison but drops) 
Who shall say whence .the ocean derives those .inex- 
haustible supplies of salt, -which so impregnates its 
waters, that all the rivers of the earth, pouring into it 
_ from the time, of the creation^ hare not been able te 
freshen, -them?, * * . 

What undescribed monsters, what unimaginabie 
shapes, may be roving, in the ,profoundest placed -of 
the sea, never seeking, and perhaps from their nature 
unable to seek, . the upper waters, and expose them- 
selves to the gaze of man J What glittering riches, 
what heaps of gold, what stores of. gems, there must 
be scattered in lavish profusion on the ocean's lowest. 
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bed ! . What spoils from all climates, what works of 
art from all lands, have been ingulfed by the insatiable 
and reckless wave* ! Who shall go down to. examine 
and reclaim this uncounted and idle wealth 1 Who 
bears the keys of the deep? : 

And oh! yet more affecting to the heart and mys- 
terious* to the mind, what companies of human beings 
are locked up in that wide, weltering, unsearchable 
grave of the sea ! . -Where are the bodies of those lost 
ones, over whom the melaricholy waves alone have 
been chanting reqjiiem ? Wh^t shrouds were wrapped 
round the limbs of beauty, and of manhood, and of 
placid infancy, when they were laid oq the dark floor 
of that secret tomb 1 

Where are the bones, the. relics of the brave and the 
fearful, the good .^nd the bad, the parent, the child} 
the wife, the husband, the brother, the sister, and lover, 
which haVe been tossed and scattered and buried by 
the washing, wasting, wandering sea T The journey- 
ing winds may sigh, as year after year they pass over 
their beds. The solitary rain cloud may weep in dark: 
ness over the mingled remains which He strewed in 
that unwonted cemetery. ' 

JBut who shall tell the bereaved to what spot their 

affections .may cling ? And where shall human tears 

be died throughout that solemn sepulchre t It is mys- 

teiy all. When shall it be resolved ? Who shall find 

it out % Who, but He to whom the wildest waves listen 

reverently, and to whom all nature bows; JEEe who 

shall one day speak, and be heard, in ocean's profouad- 

est caves ; to whom the deep, even, the lowest .deep, 

shall give up all its dead, when the sun shall sicken, 

6 
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and the earth and the isles shall languish, and the hea- 
vens be rolled together Hke a scroll, and there shall be 
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no more sea/ 



LESSON XIX. 



SONG OF THE STARS. 
When the radiant mofrrof creatipn hroke, 
And the world in .the smile of God awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death " 
, Were moved through tjieir depths by his mighty breath, 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame ~ * - ^ 
Prom the void abyss by myriads came, — " 
In the joy of youth as they ^darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to jplay, " • 
Their silver voices in chorus rurjg, . *' 

And this was the song the bright ones sung. ~ * 

u Away, away, through the wide, wide,sky,— - 

T.he feir.blue fields that before us lie^— . ; 

Each sun, with the worlds that round him roll, 

Each planet, poised on her turning pole; 

With -her isles of green, and her clouds of whj.tfy 

And her waters that lie like fluid light, - , 

" For lie source of glory uncovers his face, 

And the brightness o'erflows unbounded space; 

And we drink, as we -go, the luminous, tides ' - * ' - 

In our ruddy air and our blooming sides: . 

Lo, yonder the living splendors play; 

Away, on our joyous path, away! • '. • 
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w Look) look, through our glittering ranks afar, 

In the infinite azure, star after star, 

How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass! 

How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass] 

And the path' of the gentle winds is seen^ 

Whcte the small waves dance, and the young woods 

lean. > - ' ' - 

,-.-->. - - •■ -• * . - 

? And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, . 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower; 
And the iborn and eve, with, their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews. 

a Glide on in' your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 

To weave the dance that measured the years; 

Glide on, in the glory and gladness sentj 

To the farthest wall ©f the firmament, — 

The boundless visible smile <rf Him, 

To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim." 






LESSON XX. 



ST. PETER'S CHURCH, AT ROME. 

St. -Peters is the largest, arid far the most expen- 
sive' structure in the world. The area of its froble 
piazza is eleven thousand and fifty-five feet long; its 
front is one hundred* and sixty feet high, and three 
hundred and ninety-six feet wide; it is six hundred 
and seventy three feet Ictog, and foftr hundred and 
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forty-four feet at the transept^ or widest part; that is 
to say, it covers about seven acres. With these gene- 
ral ideas of the building, let us enter it. , : 

We immediately observe, on the. right and left of 
the door, statues^ apparently of children— cherubs— r 
that sustain marble vases of holy water. We approach 
them, and find that they are giants, more than six feet 
high. We see at a little distance, on the pilasters and 
just above the pedeartal, sculptured doves— attd they 
appear to the eye of .no very extraordinary size, and 
we think that we can easily lay our hand on them. 

We approach > and find that wje caft scarcely reach 
to touch them, and they are eighteen inches or two 
feet Jong. We, advance along the Blighty central nave f 
and we see, nearly at the""t^rmination of it and beneath 
the dome, the high altar, surmounted* by a canopy,, 
raised on four, twisted pillars of "bronze! The pillars, 
and canopy seem to be of very suitable elevation for 
the place, and yet we soon . learn that they are ninety 
feet high. - 

I have "before spoken of the size of the dome with 
its walls twenty-three feet thick, its own height one 
hundred and seventy* nine, feet, and itself raised two 
hundred and seventy-Seven feet above the floor of the 
church. The dome is sustained by four square pillars, 
tw6 hundred and twenty-three feet in circumference. 
That is to say, each one of these pillars, or masses *f 
masonry, is nearly sixty feet on each side, and there- 
fore as large as one of our common-sized churches, if 
it were, raised up and set on the end. 

There is a small church and an adjoining house on. 
the Strada Felice in Rome, designedly built so as to be 
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together equal to the size of one of these columns. 
And yet. these columns do not seem to be -in* the way 
at all j they do not seem to occupy any disproportion- 
ate spacej they do not encumber the mighty pavement ! 

With regard to the objects within St.* Petes's, I cm 
notice only, two pr .three that struck me most. One 
of them is the monument to the lasiaf the Stuarts,' 
Charles Edward, and .his brother Henry,, tfce cardinal.. 
Tbei;e,are two. angels of death before which I. have. 
spent hours*. So exquisitely moulded are-their forma, 
so delicate, thoughtful, beautiful are their faces, so slid, 
too, as they are about to extinguish the torch pf lifer*-- 
ad they stand leaning their cheeks upon the reverse end 
of the long, slender stem — so sad, indeed, but^then 
that sadness so relieved by beauty — intellectual, con* 
templative., "winning beauty — it seems to my fancy, at 
timers, as if they would certianly appear to me at my 
own death; as if they would flit before the imagina- 
tion, and reconcile* the soul to a departure effected by 
a ministry so beautiful. Ah ! blessed angels II may 
one day street out my hands to yo^, and ask your aid 
— but not yet — not yet. . But sic.knesa, sorrow, depri- 
vation, calamity in some»shape, may make you welcome, 
before one thinks -to befeady. . , 

Among the. mosaic copies of paintings in which St. 
Peter's is so rich, there is one of the Incredulity of 
Thomas, which .has always made one of .my stopping- 
places, in taking the customary circuit. The eager- 
ness of Thomas, the calm dignity of Jesus, are fine ; . 
but the face of John, as he stands just behind Thomas, ' 
and looks upon his rash act, is one to remember always. 
It seems to me the very personification of forbearance. 
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He submits ealmly that Thomas should <lo it — shouM 
satisfy himself — but yet he is>exceedingly sorrowful. "• 
There is no surprise in his countenance ; he knows 
hum^n frailty; he is riot astonished at unbelief or 
hardness of heart ; but it seems, at the same time, as 
if his own heart were broken at the spectacle. There 
is not the slightest rebuke in his beautiful countenance ; 
but such a. union of indulgence and sorrow, *s one 
might well pray for, at that altar— to be awakened in 
hh mind when -he stands by the evil and erring. 
. A Walk in St! Peter's is something by itfcelf — a 
thing not to be had, nor any thing like it, anywhere 
else in the world: The immensity of the place; itfc 
immense, unequaled magnificence ; the charming tern-" 
perature of the air, preserved the same the year round, 
by the fastness of the mass of masonry; the incense- 
breathing walls — for there is literally an odor of sane-* 
tity always here, from, the daily burning of incense) 
the rich, "beautiful, variegated marble columns; the 
altars, the tombs on every side, the statues, thfe paint- 
ings, the fine medallions in marble, of the heads of" 
saints and fathers of the church, which are set ln\o the 
sides of the columns in great numbers ; then the arched 
on arches tkat present themselves to the view hi every 
direction;" and, if the walk be towards evening — the 
music of the vesper hymn, now swelling in full chorus 
upon the ear, and' then dying away, as the music 
changes, or the walk leads you near the chapel whence 
it proceeds, or farther from it ; all this, with the gath- ~ 
ering shadows of approaching evening — the shadow^ 
slowly gathering in arch and "dome— makes a walk in 
St. Peter's like -nothing else ! . . 
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r Among the most beautifuf things in Jtome are its 
fountains, and among the most striking things are its- 
obelisks. - % - " ■ ' 
The fountains-in front of JStr Peter's especially, are 
really glorious. They rise 'thirty or fofty feet into the' 
air, and come down in a shower. *•■ The quantity of 
water thrown up is- so great, and the streams, as they 
spring out from the basin, are made so to diverge, that' 
they present the appearance ef two trees, dne on eafeh 
side of the^piafzza. The 'fountains are partly resolved 
into drops and mist, and a rainbow may alwaysl>e'seen- 
in the direction opposite the sun. Every time one 
sees them, they Seem a new mystery and beauty; and 
when the sky is 60 fair, so glorious a thing, that you 
feel almost (as you do some days) as if you could kneel 
down and worship it, they appear like a cloud of in- 
cense — pure, bright, resplendent r^ offered up to that 
supernal splendor And purity.^. 

As to these Egyptian obelisks, of polished granite, 
pointing up to the sky from almcfet every square and 
open space in Rome, and ^ith that handwriting of 
mysterious and yet unexplained characters upon their 
sides — what could be more striking!' The antiquities 
of Rome Vre* young, T>y their side' Some of them were 
built by Sesostris,by Rameses, tietween three and four 
thousand years Ago. They saw ages of empire and 
glory before Rome had a being. * ' - 

' They are also in the most'perfect preservation. - So. 
beautifully poKshed,' and entirely free from stain, un- 
touched by the storms of thirty-five centuries, it seems 
as if they had not lost one of their particles, since 
they came from the quarries-of Egypt. That very 
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surface, we know,, ha^ been ga^ed upon by the eyes 
<tf a hundred successive generations. Speak, dread 
monitors! as ye point upward to Heaven— ? speak, 
dark hieroglyphic symbols! and tell us— are ye not 
yet conscious ^ when conscious life J*as been, flowing 
around you for three thousand years 1 . Methinks it 
were enough to penetrate the- bosom of granite with 
emotion, to have witnessed what ye have witnessed. 
Methinks that the Stern and inexorable mystery , gra- 
ven upon your mighty shafts, must break silence, to 
tell that which it, hath, knowa of weal and wo, of 
change, disaster, blood, and crime ! 



LESSON XXI*, 



CULTIVATION OF TASTE *OR BEAUTY. 

In looking at our nature, we, discover among its 
admirable endowments, the sense or., perception of 
Beauty.. We see- the germ of this in every human 
being,, and there is rio power which admits greater 
cultivation j and why should it not be cherished in all"? 
It deserves remark, that .the provision for this principle 
is infinite in the universe. * There is bpt a very minute . 
portion of the creation which we can turn into food 
and clothes, or . gratification for the body;- but the 
whole, creation may be used to minister to the sense of 
beauty. 

Beauty Js an all pervading presence. It unfolds in, 
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the numberhys flo^ersof the spring. It waves in the 
branches of the trees and green blades, of grass. It 
haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams 
out in. the hues of the shell apd the .precious stone. 
And not. only these minute objects, but; the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds^ the heavens, the. stars, the 
rising and -setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The 
upivei;se is its temple; and those men. who are alive te 
it cannot Hft their eyes without feeling themselves en- 
cpca passed with it oir every side. 

Now this beauty is so precious, the . f epjoyments it 
gives are so refined, and pure, so congenial with our 
tenderest and noblest feelings, and so. akin, to worship, 
that it is painful to think of the multitude of men as 
living in the midst of it^ .and Hying almost as blind to 
it,, as if, instead of this fair earth and. glorious sky, 
they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is 
lost to the world by the want of culture of, this spiritual 
endowment* ....... 

Suppose that 1 were to visit a cottage,, and to see its 
walls lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and 
every spare nook, filled with statues of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship,- and that I were to learn, that 
neither man, woman notjphjld ever cast an eye at these 
miracles of art, how should I feel their privation; how 
should I want to open their eyes, and to help them to 
comprehend and feel the loveliness and grandeur which 
in vain courted their notice. But every husbandman 
is .living in sight of thcworks of a^djviner artist; and 
how, much would his existence be elevated, could he 
see the glory which shines forth in their, forms, hues, 
proportions ajid moral expression! . 
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I have spoken only of the^beauty of riature, but 
how much of this mysterious charm is found in the 
elegant arts, and especially in literature? The best 
books have most beauty. The greatest trutKs "are 
wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win' their 
-way most surely and deeply into the soul wheA arrayed 
in this their natural and fit attire. Now no man re- 
ceives the true culture of a rfcan, in whom the sensibi- 
lityHo the beauliftil is nor cherished j and "I know of 
no condition in life from which it should be excluded. 
Of all' luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand. 

What beauty-is, is a question which the most pene- 
trating minds have not satisfactorily answered; nor, 
were I able, is this the place for discussing it. But 
one thing I would say; the beauty fcf the Wtward 
creation is intimately related to the lovely, grand, in- 
teresting* attributes of the soul. \ 
- There is another - power, which, each man should 
cultivate according to his ability, but which is very 
much neglefcted in the mass of the people, and that is 
the pdwer of Utterance. A man was not made to 
shut up his mind in itself; but to give it voice «nd to 
exchange it for other minds. -Speech is one of \?ur 
grand distinctions from the brute, " Our power over 
others lies not so much, "in the amount of thought 
within us, as in the power of bringing it out. A man 
of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, may, for want 
of expression, be. a cypher, without significance in 
sodety. And not only does a'pnan influence others, 
but he greatly aids his own intellect, by giving distinct 
and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We understand 
ourselves better, -our conceptions grow clearer, "by the 
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very effort to make them clear to another. Our social 
rank too, depends-^ good deal oh our power of utter- 
ance. *^ • ^ •* ■ " • - - - 
The principal distinction between \fhat are called 
gentlemen and the vulgar, lies in this, that the latter 
are awkward in manners, and are essentially wanting 
in propriety, clearness, grace, and force of utterance. 
A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a 
rule of grammar,- without showing in "his dialect, or 
hrogue, or uncouth tones, his want of cultivation, or 
without darkening his meaning by a confused, unskill- 
ful mode of communication, cannot take the place to 
which perhaps his native gpod sense, entitles him; To 
have ipter course ynXh respectable people, we must 
speak their language. 
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SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 
And wheels her course in a joyous flight, 
I know her track through the balmy air, 
By the blossoms fhat cluster and whiten there j 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems th£ valley with. crystal sheen. 

At morn,;I know where she rested at night, 
For tfee roses are gushing with dewy delight.; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings. . 
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At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elm* oyer waters meet ; 

She dimples the wave, where the green leaves dip; 

That smiles, as it -curls, like a maiden's lip* . i . 

'At eve, she harigs'o'er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 
And rbund the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has passed away. . 

She hovers around us at twilight hour, ; 
When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream :-^ 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit ofrBeaiity is 6very where ! 
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THE BEREAVED SISTER. 

In the spring of 1824, \ contracted an acquainting* 
in one of the cities of the south, with a gentleman 
who had removed from England to this country with 
two small children; the one a* boy of ten years, tike 
other a girl of nine years of age... These children 
were the most lovely beings I ever saw- Their extreme 
beauty, their deep and artless affection, and their fre~ 
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quent bursts of childish and innocent mirth, made thetti 
as dear to me as if I had been the companion of their 
infancy. 

They were happy in themselves^ happy in each 6ther> 
and uk the whole world of life and nattire around them. 
I had known the family but a few months, when my 
friend was compelled to make a sodden and unexpected 
voyage to South America. His feelings were imbit- 
tered by the thoughts of leaving his motherless chil- 
dren behind him ; and as I was. on the point of em- 
barking for Liverpool, I promised to take them to their 
friends and relations. 

s My departure was delayed two weeks. During that 
period, X lived under the same roof with the little ones 
that had been consigned to my charge. Fof a few 
days they were pensive, and made frequent inquiries 
for their absent father; but their- sorrows wete easily 
assuaged^ and regret for his absence changed into 
pleasant anfibipation of his return. The ordinary sor- 
rows of childhood -are but dews upon the eaglets plu- 
mage, which, vanish frt the moment the proud bird 
springs upwards into the air to woo the beautiful flashes 
of- the mojuing. 

Jhe day of our departure at last arrived, and we set 
sail on a quiet afternoon of summer*- The distant hills 
bent their pale blue tops to the watery <and as the great 
sun, like the image of his Creator, sunk down in the 
west, successive shadows of gold,' and crimson, and 
purple-came floating ovefthe waves, like barks from 
a fairy land. My young ''companions gazed on those 
scenes steadily and silently, and when tne last tints of 
the dim shore- were melting into shadow, they took 
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each jotfaer's hand, and* a few natural tears gushed forth 
as an adieu to the land they had loved. 

Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little friends to 
let me lead them to the cabin, and then returned again 
to loofc; out upon the ocean. In about half an hour, 
asJ w«as standing musingly apart, I felt my hand gently 
pressed, and on turning around z saw that the girl had 

.stolen alone tonoty side*- In, a few moments, the eve- 
ning gtar bega$ to twinkle from the. edging of a fiolet 
cloud. A.t fir^t, it gleamed faintly and at intervals, 
but .anon it came brightly out, and shone like a holy 
thing upon the brow of the evening. . * - ' * 

The girl at my side gazed*^ upcm it, Jtnd hailed it 
with a tqne which told that a thought of rapture wa* 
at her heart; She inquired with simplicity and eagef- 
*e§s, whether, in the fair kuadta which we were going, 
that. $ame -bright star would be viable ; and seemed to 
regard it as another friend, that was to be with her iff 
her long apd lonely journey. 

. Tbejirst week of our voyage was unattended by 
any. important incident. The sea. was, at times, wild 
and stormy, but agaia it would sink to repose, and 
spread itself out in beauty to 'the verge of the horizon: 
On t£e eighth day the boy arose pale and dejected, and 
complained of indisposition. ^ On the following morifr- 
ing.be was confined by a fever to his bed, and much 
doubt was expressed as- to his fate by the physician of 

* the vessel., : " 

I can never forget the look of agony, Abe look of 

utter wo, that appeared upon the face of the little girl, 

when the .conviction of her brgther's danger came 

slowly home upon her thoughts. She wept hot ; she 
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complained not ; -.but hour after hour she sat by the 
bed of the yotag - sufferer — an image of grief and 
beautiful .affection. The boy became daily more feeble 
and emaciated, s He could not return the long and 
burning caresses of his sister; and at last a faint heav- 
ing of his breast, an,d the eloquenee of. his half closed 
eye, and a flush, at intervals, upon his wasted cheek, 
ljike the first violet, tint of a morning cloud, wef e all 
that told he had not yet. passed ". the cjs^k day of no- 
thingness." 

The twelfth* evening of- our absence. from land was 
th&'most beautiful I had ever knownj and Ipersuaded 
the girl to go far a .short time upon deck r that her Own 
fevered brow might be fanned by the twilight breeie. 
The sun had gone down in glory, and ,the traces of 
his bipod. red setting, were- still visible upon the west* 
em waters. Slowly, hut brilliantly,, the many-start 
were gathering themselves together above, and another 
sky swelled out in softened -beauty 'beneath, 2nd the 
foam upon the 'crests of the waves were lighted up Kke 
wreaths of snow. -There was^musie in every wave, 
and its wild sweet tones came floating, down from the 
fluttering pennon above us-, like the sound of a gentle 
wind amid a cypress. grove. 

But neither music nor beauty had a- spell for the 
heart of my little jfriend. I talked to her of the glo- 
ries of the sky and sea — I pointed to her the star on 
whic<h she had always loved to look — but her only, 
answer was a sigh — and I. returned with her to the 
bed-side of her brother; I perceived instantly that he 
was dying. There wasno visible struggle — but the 
film was creeping Over his eye, and the hectic flush of 



his cheek was fast deepening into purple. I know not 
whether, at first, bis sisterjperceived the change in his 
appearance; .she took her seat at his side, pressed his 
pale lips to her own, arid then, as usual, let her me- 
lancholy eye rest fixedly upon his countenance. 

Suddenly his lodes brightened for a inoment, and 
he spoke his sister's name. - She replied with a pas* 
sionate caress, and looked up to my facets if to im- 
plore encouragement. I knew' that her hopes were 
but a mockery- A moment more, and a convulsive 
quiver passed over the" lips of the dying hby — a slight 
shudder ran through his frame — and all wasstHl: The 
girl knew, as if intuitively, that her- brotbeT was dead. 
3he sat in tearless silence ^-,buts I saw that the waters 
of bitterness were gathering fearfully at their fountain. 
At last she -raised her hands with a sudden effort, and 
pressing them upon- her forehead, wept with the un- 
controllable agony of despair. 

On the next day the corpse of the dead boy was 
committed to the waves. The. little girl knew that it 
must be so, but she strove to drive the thought away, 
as if it had been an unteal and terrible' vision. When 
the appointed hqur was at hand, she came and begged 
nie, with a tone that seemed' less like a human voice 
than the low cadence of a disembodied and melancholy 
spirit, to go and look upon her brother and see' if he 
was indeed dead. . 

I could not resist her entreaties, but went with her 
to gaze upon the sleeping- dust, to which all the ten* 
drils of her life seemed bound. She paused by the 
bed-side, and I almost deemed that her very existence 
would pass off in that long, fixed gaze. She moved 
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hot — she spoke not— till the form she loved was taken 
away to'be let down into the ocean: Then indeed -she 
arose, and followed her lifeless brother, with a calm- 
, ness that might have been from heaven. The body 
sunk- slowly * and -solemnly beneath the waves; a few 
long, bright ringlet* streamed ojit upon the waters, a 
single white and be&utiful glimpse came up through 
the glancing billows, and alL that had once been joy 
and beauty, vanished fore vet, * . 

During -the -short residue Of our voyage, the bereaved 
sister seemed fading away, and' beautiful as a cloud in 
a -summer zenith* fife? heart had lost its communion 
with nature^ and sh$ would' look, down* into the sea, 
and murmur incoherently of its eold and- solitary 
depths, and c&U her brother's, name, and then '.weep 
herself i^xto- calmness. - . ' ~ 

Soon' afterward I left her with her friends. I knonf 
not ' whether * she- is still a' bfossQin of the earth, or 
whether $he has long since gone to be nurtured in a 
holier realm. — But I. love the memory of that beau*, 
tiful %nd stricken one. ..Her loveliness, her innocence, 
and her deep* and holy feelings, still .code back to 
me in their glory and quietude, like arainbow, or a 
summer cloud, that has showered' and passed off for- 
fver* . *-' >• * ■.* 
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ADVANTAGES OY TEMPERANCE, . 

Temperance promotes ^clearness and rigor 6f intel- 
lect. If 1 the functions of $h6 brain fee not in a healthy 
and vigorous state, equally unhealthy and inefficient 
must be those of the mirtd. History, will bear us otft 
In -assenting, that the. highest and most successful in- 
tellectual 'efforts hare ever been "associated with the 
.practice of those general /principles o.f terapeTattceiri 
diet-fbt which we plead." It is -the mighty minds that 
"ha,ve grappled inost successfully with the demonstrations 
of mathematical, intellectual,, and moral science, that 
stand highest, on the scale of, mental acumen and 
power; and it is siKihniindsihatliave found strict tem- 
perance-in diet essential -toy their suceess*. Let us ad- 
vert to the history ~of ajfew ef the master spirits of the 
human race. ' i -* \ ' 

, Foremost on the list stands Sir IsaaeNewfoh. The 
treatise' of his, that cost him the mightiest intellectual 
effort. of althis works, was comprised while the body 
was sustained by bread and water alone.-- And in spite 
of the -wear and tear of such protracted and prodigious 
mental labor -as his, that same -temperance sustained 
him to his eighty-fifth year. . 

The celebrated John Locke, with a feeble constitu- 
tion, outlived the term of threescore years and ten by 
his temperance: " To this temperate mode of life, 
too, he was probably indebted for the increase of those 
intellectual powers, which gave birth to his incompa- 
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ralde work on the humaft understanding, iris treatises 
on government and education, as well as his ' other 
Vnttngs, which do* so much honor:to his memory; 55 

. Another intellectual philosopher, who -saw fourscore 
years, was? thb* renewable Kant- -{f By this commend- 
able and 'healthy pactice,"— «arly rising,*-* says his 
biographer, " daily exercise on foot, temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking, constant employment, and cheerful 
company, he protracted hi&Efe to thisadvaneed period; " 
and we may add, acquired the power for his immense 
labors of mind; 

Few men have more fully established their claims 
■to intellectual superiority of a very high grade, than 
-President Edwards. . But it was temperance alone that 
-could carry'hkn through such powerful mental: efforts. 
^Thotigh constitutionally, tender, by ~the rules of tem- 
perance, he enjoyed good health, and was enabled to 
"pursue his studies* thirteen hours a day. 5 * ~ 

. The isamer-means enabled Martin Luther, though Ids 
days were stormy in the extreme, tu make the moral 
world bend at his will, and to leave, for his posterity 
sq many profound literary productions: u It often hap- 
pened,", says his biographer, ^ that, for several days 
and nights, he locked -hii&self up in his^tudy, and took 
no other nourishment than bread and water, that , he 
might the more uninterruptedly pursue his labors." 
. The recordsof English jurisprudence contain scarce- 
ly a name mttre distinguished- than that of Sir Matthew 
Hale. And* it is the testimony. of history, that "his. 
decided <piety and rigid temperance laid him open to 
the attacks of ridiculej but he could not be moved. n 
In eating and drinking^ he observed not only great 
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.plainness and moderation, but Iked so philosophically, 
that he always ended bis meal with an appetite* 

Perhaps no man accomplishes mere for the world 
than - he who writes such a commentary pn the Scrip- 
tures as that of Matthew Henry.: And it is, indeed, 
an immense literary labor. But- the hiogtiaphex'a ac- 
count of that writer's habits, shows that temperance 
and diligence were the. secret of his success. > ' - : 
- Few men hare accomplished more than John Wesley. 
And it is gratifying to learri that it was" extraordinary 
temperance which gave him the power to do so much r 
and to live so long." ' 

Jxi reading the works of Milton, we afe not so much, 
delighted withrth£-play. of imagination,'. as with the 
rich and profound, though sometimes exceedingly ano- 
malous views,' which he- opens before us; The feet is, 
he was a man of powers and attainments so great as 
justly to be classed among the j.eadingintellects of hjs 
generation. Nor were*such powers" andr attainments 
disjoined from -temperance. 

Europe/ as well as America^ has been filled with the 
fame of .Franklin; And no less wide spread is the hi** 
tory of his temperance.^ -Early in life he adopted^ a 
Vegetable diet; and thus he not Only gained time for 
sf udy,but ** I made the greater progress,"says he,"from 
that greater clearness of head and Quickness of *j>pre- 
hension'which generally attend temperance in eating 
and drinking."' The habit of being contested with a 
. little, and disregarding the gratifications of the palate, 
remained, with him through life, and was highly useful. 
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LESSON- XXV. - 



. OUR 0W1* COUNTRY. 

TaEBK-isjiasach scenery on earth} £ verily believe, 
as ours, 'there is but one Niagara m its broad cir*- 
oumferenoe. And then i€s -glorious rivers, -from the 
tumbling. cataracts of high Northern latitudes,, to* the 
cahn and beautiful Alabama— the majestic Missis- 
sippi— the golden water* of 'Missouri'-* the placid, 
soft Ohio. And then, too, its lakes— the vast inland 
seas,- where' -fleets can tide— ^-its forests, alive with 
songsters of almost every note, and every feather, of 
trees of ^very cast and hue, and, if seen In the frosts 
of Autumn, beyond the power of pencil to paint, 
mocking the skill of man — rivaling the rich sunset 
on the bosom of the western eteute, and making a 
very -paradise of earth i " And th$n its ^boundless pni- 
rtes-r- its savannahs— * its Vast havens, on whish beat 
the waves of the ocean with thtoir suHen roar, and its 
Still solitudes, where man feels as if he really were 
alone with the Indian — *the wild, uriepproached, ted 
almost unapproachable Indian, m his savage dignity, 
painted and decked for war, fiery red, with his armor 
on a snorting for battle," -—and the* again its hoisy 
cities, where men crowd, and rufeh, qs if the spot of 
earth on- which they we** was their «mly spot~-citks 
now vieing in business with the* older cities of Europe, 
bat yet in the gristle— in their swaddling clothes, as it 
Were — by and by to become the Londons of the Wes- 
tern World 1 What a variety of view is this ! Bow 



rich in speculation, in thought ! tlow admirably cal- 
culated to wajm.the, ijaagittaiiony add to give feeling 
and imagery! - • 

Talk not then of' Europe as the only land worth a 
journey over. Its past we ln£y reverence and admire. 
..There is sublumtyln it-. But the future. of : our coun- 
try — who dare set its metea and bx)und$? * v Who will 
irate it out! Sublime/ is but a feeble word. fo* the 
destiny that awaits it! . . -.: ♦;».- 
- What nation present* such fcspectacL^ag ours, of * 
confederated government; so complicated, so Ml oi 
checks and balanced, -over such a: vast extent of tenri- 
lojry *— vrith^so many varied. interest?, afrd y«t moving 
ta harmoniously I I go withm the ^allsof the capital 
at- Washington, and. there* under the star-spangled 
baftnefs that wave amid iU domes, I find the represen- 
tatives of three territories, and oftwenty-rix nations-^ 
nations lb many senate, they may be called— that haye 
within them all the germ afcd sinew to raise- a greater 
people than many of the proud principalities of Eu- 
rope; all speaking one language, all acting withott* 
heart, and. all bitfnifcg .frith the same- enthusiasm— the 
love tad glory pf our commoa-couiitjcy— even though 
parties do exist, and bitter domestic quarrels now Arid 

then arise. - ''-•'> * ■ 

- I take my map, and I mark, froi^ wh$nee they come* 
What a .breadth, of latitude, jmd of longitude, too, in 
the fairest portion of Jforth Ameriea! What a variety 
of climate^and what a. variety of production! , What 
a stretch of sea coast, on two oceans, with harbors 
enough for all the copijnerce of the world! What an 
immense national domain, surveyed and ^unsutyeyedj 
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of extinguished and unextinguished Indian iitlejs, within 
the States and Territories, £nd without, estimated, in 
the aggregate, to 'be more than one billion acres,' and 
to be worth the immense suipt of more than one, billion 
dollars — seven hundred and fifty million acres of 
which are without the bounds of the States and Ter- 
ritories, and 'are yet to make new States, and to be 
admitted into the Unionf . 

> Our annual revenue, now, from .the sales, is over 
^tkiee^ millions of- dollars. Our national debt, tdo, is 
mearly or quite extinguished—^ and yet within fifty-eigtit 
years,' starting with a population of about three millions, 
we hare* fought the War of Independence; again not 
inglbriously-struggled 'with the greatest natal powe^r 
'in the" world j fresh with laurels won on sea and farid, 
and now we have a population of over seventeen mil- 
lions of souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of our 
Republic, unless he Survey sit in .detail. • - . 

It is*difficult to be" very prosaic in describing- such a 
-country as eura. Think, if a prophet, but thirty years 
ago, had predicted only the half that has happened, 
lucky ivould he have been to escape the asylum for 
lunatics. Jefferson mourned over a- "journey from 
Monticello to Philadelphia, as a fearful undertaking. 
•Mount Vernon, and' Bunke*r-Hill were as far apart, in 
•the days of Washington,' as, the jumping-off rotk in 
Bastport, (Maine,) .and Augusta, (Georgia,) ndw are. 
The Mississippi boatman, who was thirty o* forty days 
kr going over a distance he now goes in six, can now 
hardly believe that ha t* the man he vms. The steam- 
boat and the steam-horse, are the miracle- workers of 
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the day. But, then, enterprise and labor have .done 
their wonders, too. _. • 

The Erie canal ! : What an achievement for a joung 
people! The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, toe!. Go 
over it, and see how labor has brought with mountain 
? ocks, and to*n them from theit beds, and dashed them 
aside, as if with the power' of .Milton's demon*. * See 
the fire-horse,, with long trains of cars*, careering 
through the air, oyer rivers, and pathless swamps, 
.from Charleston, South-Carolina, to Hamburgh, on 
the- Savtnnab. Take the jrailrdad .froin Boston to 
Providence, and see the rocks that have been cleft 
asunder, the mountain* of dirt- thrown up-r the track 
now through -caverns, 'and anon over * massive bridge 
of-mason work,. that almost staggers human faith to 
believe it has been-dtae. . ' . . 4 

And then mark what enterprisers planning, and win 
execute, too* Why, /railroad traces arte projecting & 
all directions, ffcon* New-t)rleanst to Nashjrijle* in the 
South, and from Quebec to Portland, in. the. North. 
Nq enterprise staggers us.- Nothing appals- us. Np 
hazard too great to be rim. Ingenuity, is racked to the 
utmost. Every body is awake, and wide -awake- 
There is, as it were^an. atmospheric maelstrom all 
.about us. We talk in a hurry. . We walk in. a Jmrxj. 
We make love in a-huxry« and are married in a hurry. 
We eat, drink* sleep r and $ie in a hurry, and, alas! 
are buried in a; hurry. Every thing is on the high 
pressure principle, . No doujrt suoh a state of fermen- 
tation, in any society, has its. adyantages^uid disad- 
vantages. , . ? . *..-.. 
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It k one of the advantages of our ftee institutions, 
tint .they gite society such a stimulus. Our politics, 
even with all their bitterness and occasional outbreak- 
rags, dous much good./ They teach us that no man 
is above the influence of public opinion.; and they also' 
teach each mafr £he responsibility he takes in forming 
it. They raise up the humble, and rank them with 
the proud. They stimulate in the bosoms of all, the 
ambition to advance— or, to, ^gb ahead"— to use a 
phrase better descriptive of the thing- itself. • 
. The political cauldron that i? always boiling in such 
a government, as ours/ throws tip on the surface of 
society many men pf strong minds, and .high purposes: 
and though often — too often, it may be — the very 
teething* of the- cauldron will come up too, yet, in a 
nfroment of calm r they sink ta their proper level, while 
what is good remains. Death, too, is a great leveler 
among us; and if it would not. be impious, I would 
add, the severest of all Republicans. The family 
whom overgrown wealth was making proud to-day, 
death cuts.up to*morrow-^- dividing its inheritance, 
scattering its member?, and often* tobbing*it of its natal 
soil. The Incipient aristocracy is thus nipped in the 
fand. The wealth of a Girard .is instantly divided 
among many persons. 

How remarkable the fact) all over this country, that 
wealth seldom runs, long in the same line, but that the 
heritage is rather acurse than a v blessing for the chil- 
dren: and how remarkable the other fact, too, that 
almost all the large holders of property are the makers 
of their own fortunes; men who have earned it with 
their own hands, and by ^ their own- struggles. The 
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poor afe ever coming upwafd and t&e ndrar& ever 
going downward* Such is the effect of*tkjs ferinettta- 
tibn—such the stimulus of free' institutions, and the 
operation of oar laws of inheritances But theny again* 
we must open our eyes the wider to the disadvantage* 
of such a statu of things, so as to check and improve 
them. - r , ,' . i 

We must*- forget, that it generates -an inordinate 
thhst for office, and often' a during ami reckless ambi- 
tion— that it makes 'wealth the god of thousands— 
engulphs them in its put suit, a»d often throws into the 
distance. the man.ofvgeniufc, and the achievements: of 
Literature,' Art, fend Science; Thus, politics and HrOUey- 
making engross the talents of the cotifttry; and thus 
Literature is kept at a partial stand— *when, in a free 
country, men of learning, and- men of genius* whose 
efforts stamp the age, and refine its manners, ought te 
be, if not the- first, among the firSt- This, we must 
use. our efforts to .counteract. ; ♦ - 

Geniusr must he won from- the, tanks of -political 
combatants. The sparks of poetical fire that blaze in 
the columns of the partisan press, must kindle^opthe 
.pages of the Muse. 'Haughty,, dictatorial, pampered 
Wealth, that frowns upon : genius, mu*t receive the 
lash of genius. Men of property must be made , to 
gee that their fete glory consists in .eacouragifcg- the 
arts, the sciences,* the achievements of the pen or 
pencil. Above alFJ the v schoolmaster must go abroad • 
more and more.. Education, universal education, not 
little, but much, .free' schools, popular dobsj. literary 
newspapers, mtd periodicals* must be cherished. Li- 
terary men must respect /themselves, and speak load 
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*nd strong— and when they selMheir labors, not sefl 
themselves. - 

- A vast aniount <rf taJent we have at command', 'if it 
>can be united and combined. ' Our newspapers often 
show it -r-^ our periodicals show it. It is a remarkable 
fact that our periodical literature— theonly kind which 
this country has really patronized —has ever bfcen ufl- 
-eivaled by any nation on earth. The State Papers of 
the Revolution did almost if not quiteras much for us 
as^<out strtdtery . The best diplomatists of Europe' have 
confessed theit power, and pftid us the tribute— and 
Aire'I am, that in this respect We have not degenerated. 

- With the same stretigth that We develop our na- 
tional resources, we irtust develop the moral and 
intellectual energies atfiong us: Th£re is great danget 
-thfct gudra busy,, practical -people, will forget that 
they hive hearts and Souls". There is danger, too, thai 
-such a moving, journeying people, will lose their at- 
tachments-tolion^e — their love fohr the rocks, and hills', 
and valleys, that their eyes first saw. Home, liomej 

% koine— is the sentiment that We fttfe&to cherish:' Our 
oountry must be our id6l, if idi?lsr we have. 

Next to the preservation of liberty,is the preserva A 
tion of v the Union — and this, in a territory so vast, 
«aA only Thte effected but by aa interchange of feelings, 
by intercommunications-, by forming friends, and mak- 
ing visitfj, all over our wide domahr. ' We must know, 
and understand each other, in order to lo^e each other. 
We must see yith our own eyes what a gloriotis herl* 
tage our fathers have bequeathed us, before we can 
appreciate iff value. Dangers threaten us, above all 
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other people — and such dangers as only high patriot- 
ism, and pure affection, can overcome. 

We have not achieved our independence y $4. Wash- 
ington and his compatriots gave us freedom. Our own 
industry has liberated us, from a servile dependence 
upon foreign skill, and foreign artisans — and now we 
W^nt a literary freedom ~ the independence to think, 
write, , and criticise for ourselves— not driving our 
scholars abroad to acquire a reputation, at home, and 
then reflecting at home the light of foreign glow- worms 
from abroacL We want, local attachments, too ^— then 
a national pride — a just sense of our own importance* 

Another duty w^ have laid on our hands — ani 
that is, to elevate and refine public feeling, by associa- 
tions^ by lectures, by lyceumdr, . and; in. every practi- 
cable manner, so as to give society a tone and a cha- 
racter, and so as to combat the "physical and lower" 
tendencies of the day. There is an atmosphere en- 
compassing every eircle, either- -light .or lurid,- jast in 
proportion to the splendor of the minds that sparkle 
within it. There is a sympathetic Hnk in the chain . 
of social intercourse, that vibrates well or. ill; When* 
ever it is touched. .. ' . . 

The tone of a whole- society may 1>e compared to 
the winds that float, through an iEolian harp. - If but 
a <$mnmer breeze plays upon its strings j it is like the 
melodious notes that sprang from Memnon*s statue, 
when touched by the raysr of the morning-sun. But 
if the rude and gusty storm runs roughly over the 
cords, it flings off- notes harsh and discordant. See, 
then, the duty of the American. But tune society, 
and it will pour forth melodies from a thousand strings^ 
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OUR COUNTRY, 

Our country!— His a glorious land! / 

With broad arms strech'd from shore to shpre, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dark Atlantic rOar ;* 
And, nurtur'd on her ample breast, 

How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature's -wildest granduer drest, 

Enamel 5 d with her loveliest dyes. 

Rich prairies, ^deck'd with, flowers "of gold, 

Like sunlit oceans roll afar; . 
Broad lakes her" azure heavens behold, * 

• Reflecting clear each trembling star,, , 
"And mighty"rivers, N mountein-born, 

' Go sweeping onward, dark, ah d deep, 
TFhrdugti forests where the bounding fawn - ^ 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap: ' 

.And cradled mid her clustering hills, - ""• 
Sweet vales in dreamlike beauty hide, -" J ' ' 

Where love the air 'with music fills, 
And calm content and peace abide; 

For plenty here her fullness pouxtf 

* - In rich prftfttsion o'er the land, 
And sent to seize her generous store, 

There prowls no tyrant's hireling band. 
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Great God! we thank thee for this home— 

This bounteous bjrth-land of the free ; " 
Where wanderers from' afar may come, 

And breathe the air of. liberty! — 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 

Her harvests wave ; her cities rise; 
And yet; tilljime shall fold her wing ? 

Remain Earth's loveliest paradise! - 
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MAMMOTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY. 

Now, reader, if you will take my Karid and uae my 
eyes. a little while, I will render you all the. aid I can 
in seeing such wonders as would attract millions of : 
beholders, if they were near the banks of. the Hudson 
or the Thames, instead of the beautiful Kerftucky "Green 
River.". Down the main branch we go,' then, fox.two 
miles— stopping by the way at " the Doctor's house,'' 
to. leave our hats, wearing handkerchiefs instead— till 
we reach the "steamboat," an immense rock bearing 
that name. Just behind this is an avenue, with a nar- 
row mouth, which you descend, stooping for some 
rods, and pursue for two. miles or more 

You pass, on your way, by & narrow and slippery 
path, "the -bottomless pit,"— a frightful chasm one 
hundred and sixty feet in depth, down which we hurled 
rocks and stones, which were several seconds in reach- 
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ing tbebcfttem, wftti fainter and rainier reverberations 
from the rocky cliflfa J>e!bw. Near this is " the Dead 
Sea, v at. thfr ride of which you descend by a ladder 
several feet*. 

- You leave this brand* and. a*eend again till you enter 
the;"wiAdin£ way j* "which" is one hundred and five 
.yards long, and one of the most erOoked^zigzag paths 
that can be conceived. The roof is not more. than four 
and a half feet high, add ths <path which at some day 
seems? to have been a water-charmed is about -fifteen 
* or twenty Inches wide, the sides rising ab&ut two , and 
a half' feet perpendicularly; but hollowed out sufficient- 
ly above that to admit the free use of the- arms. A 
man- of ordinary size ean thread this labyrinth easily. 

•Hurrying past a clear^ beautiful cascade, descending 
some thirty feet from the ryf, we reach the river Sty*, 
where a skiff i& waiting. After crossing the first; branch 
of the v river, one hundred and fifty ya?ds,you<reach two 
little $tr earns Which are usually crossed by a skiff. ■■ 
• Orbssing another branch of the river two hundred 
yards in'-length* we came to the river ** Jordan," which 
is three-fourths of a mile long, abbut twenty^five feet 
broad, at least three hundred feet .beneath the surface 
of the earth, andnot far from* five miles from the mouth 
of the cave.. The riv£r:ifrof uniform width, and of 
considerable depth. The roof -is of fiolid rock, fqrmr 
ing*a regular arch from the water,; now rising to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, and then falling scr low 
that all must stoop or have broken beads. 
, - It is in this river that the eyeless fish are found, one 
of- which I saw.' -They are about six inches long, of 
the form of the. oat-fish, or -"bullhead," of NewEng- 
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buid, bat nearly while and translucent. They *re with* 
oat eyes, or even sockets far them* ' « . 

Safely across the " Jordan," let y$ hasten on to the 
points of exciting interest beyond. Passing .through 
^Sillfanan's Avenue," you enter and diinb up the rug- 
ged sides of ^ the Vineyard^ hy a ladder... Here you 
are surrounded by "surges of rocks, 5 ' asvsometjnecak 
led them, mostly trf. a. spherical form, and completely 
encrusted witik a formation r^sembliog clusters of 
grapes of a purple colore ^_ For % hundred feet p* mpre 
around, the walls art covered in Jthis way.. 

A few steps -to the right of the vineyard, is "the 
Holy Sepulchre." -You climb up the almost perpen- 
dicular/side of the calve, at considerable risk, to a beau- 
tiful gateway of stalactites,* just large enough to admit 
the person j and one of the most unique and enchant- 
ing sights greets- you that eyea ever beheld. It is a. 
room about thirty-five feet long_sm'd ^fl^en wide,^irith 
a low arched roof,, which at the end you enter is hung 
with th£ most beautiful^ xoxal-like stalactites. In the 
centre of the room is a cavity, perfectly regular, about 
fifteen feet long by five itfde and six .cleepj - haying 
every appearance of a newly ibrmed.grave, and all of 
solid rock. It is a perfect, -gemamoiig all the curiosi- 
ties of this liaost curious cave. It is suited to awaken 
associations of solemn interest to the stricken h$art , 
You feel amply repaid for the difficult scramble up, and 
the more difficult task of getting down.. 

The most imaginative poets never conceived or 
painted a place of such exquisite beauty and loveliness, 
as " Cleveland's Cabinet," into which you now pass. 
Were the wealth of princes bestowed on the most 
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skillful lapidaries, with the view of rivaling the splen- 
. dors of this single chamber, the attempt would be vain. 
How, then r can I -hope io givie you a conception of it 1 
You .m$et see k; and you- will then feel that all at- 
tempt at. description i» futile. It is a perfect arch, of 
about fi/ty feet: span, of an ayerage height of about 
ten feet -in the centre — just high enough to be. viewed 
.with ease ia all it* parts. Jt is encrusted* from end to 
end with.the most beautiful formations, in every van- ' 
ety of form, " The base of the whole is ^ carbonate, of 
lime, in- part of dazsling whiteness, and. perfectly 
smooth, and m other places crystalized so as to glitter, 
like diamonds in-the light. . 

Growing from this, in endlessly diversified forms, is 
a substance resejaabling sele*ite,f .translucent, and im- 
perfectly laminated. Sorfce of the crystals bear- a 
striking resemblance to branches of. celery, and are of 
about the ^gatoe length-; while, others, 6 foot or more 
in. length, hay e the appearance and color of. .vanilla 
cream candy; others are set cot the cajrbpnate of- lime 
in the forjn of a rose, ; and others still rell vput from 
the .base iu forms resembling the ornamants on' the 
capital of a Corinthian column. Some of the incrus- 
tations are massive and splendid; others are as-delicate 
as the lily, or- as faftcy. wpfk of shell. or wax. .. 

Think of traversing su> arched way like this for a 
mile and a. half, and all th* wonders of the .tales of 
youth — " Arabian Nights"; and *1J— seem. tame, comr 
pared with.the living, growing reality. Yes, growing 
reality ; for the process, is going on before your eyes. 
Successive coats of these incrustations have been per* 

fected and crowded off by others : so that hundreds 

8 
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of tons of these gems lie at yotlr feet and are crushed 
as you pass, while the work of restoring the ornaments- 
is proceeding arotuid yotu Here and there, through 

^the whole extent, you will find openings in Hhe sides, 
into which jrou may thrust the pferson, and often stand 
erect in little grottoes^ perfectly encrusted with a deli- 

"cate white substance/ inflecting the light from a thou- 
sand glittering poifrts. • All the.warft you might have 
heard us ^xclakaingj ^Wonderful \?\ ^Wonderful \V 

. '* Stalactite — A sub-variety of carbonate of lime.. * 

* ^f Sdenite—^Crystali^eAilttlpliate-of Mnie. ' •■:.-' -• '- 
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M4J*MeTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY.— (CowcimtD.] .' 

With general unity of fofcn and. appearance, 7 there 
is considerable variety in " the Cabinet." The " snonv- 
t>all room," for exataipte, is a section 'of the cave de- 
scribed above, sortie two hundred feet in length, eirtire- 
ly-'different from the adjacent parfs;" its- appearance 
being aptly indicated by' its name. If a hundred rude 
schookbojrs had but- an hour toefortj completed 'their 
4&y*s sport by throwing # tboYtsaud snow-balls against 
the roof, while an equal number were scattered abput 
the floor, an<$ all petrified, it would have presented pre- 
cisely such a scene as you witness in this room of na*- 
ture's frolics. So for as I know, these-" snow-balls" 
are a perfect anomaly among all the strange forms o£ 
crystalization. ... 
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r Leading the quiet and beautiful "Cabinet/' you 
come suddenly upon the " Rocky Mountains,'' furnish- 
ing a contrast «o bold and striking as almost to startle 
you, . Clambering up the rough side, aome thirty feet, 
yoa. pass close wider the roof of the cavern you have 
.left, and find before youan immense transverse cave, 
one hundred ieet or more fromr the ceiling to the. floor, 
with a huge prte jsf rocks half filing the hither side- 
, Taking the-feft hand branchy you are soon brought 
P to " Ctbgan's Hall, 55 which is nine miles from the mouth 
•and is the farthest- point explored- in that direction. 
The- "Hall 55 is fifty or si?ty feet in diameter, and 
.perhaps thirty-five feet high,- of a semi- circular form. 
Fronting you,as you enter,, are massive stalactites, ten 
or fifteen feet in length, attached to the rock, like 
sheets of ice, and of 4 brilliant -color. The rock pro- 
jects "hear the floor and then recedes, with a regular 
and graceful curve*>r swell, leaving a cavity of several 
feet in width, between it and the floor. At intervals 
' around this swell, stalactites of various forms, are sus- 
pended, and behind the sheet pf stalactites first de- 
scribed are numerous stalagmites,* in fanciful forms. 
In the centre of fhis- ball,- a very large stalactite 
hangs from the roof; and a corresponding stalagmite 
rises from the floor about three feetjn height and a 
foot in diameter, of ;aft amber color, perfectly smooth 
and translucent, tike the other formations. On your 
right is a deep pit, down vfrbi6h the Water dashes from 
a cascade that pours from the roof. Other avenues 
could most likely be found by descending the sides of 
the pit, if any one has the courage to attempt the de- 
scent.' Wc hastened back to the <' rocky mountains,' 9 
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and took the branch which we ieft mt our. right on 
emerging from the Cabinet. 

Pursuing the une&cto path for -some distance,- we 
reached * Sereno's Arbor." The descent to the "arbor" 

- seemed so perilous, from the position of the loose rocks 
around, that several of the party would not venture. 
Those of us whe-scraiftbled down regarded this as 
the crowning object of interest* The "aibor^ is not 
more than, twelve feet in diameter,, and of about the 
same height, of a circular form \ but is of itself , floor, 
sides, roof and .ornaments, one perfect, seamless sta- 

* lactite, of ahefcutiful hue, and exquisite workmanship. 
JFolds or blades of stalactical, matter hang lifee-drapery 
around the sides, reaching half way to the. floor; and 
opposite the docor a canopy of stone projects, elegantly 
ornamented, as if it were the testing place of a fairy 
bride. .^ . • "' \ . 

Every thing seemed fresh and new: indeed, the in- 
visible architect bits not quite finished this master-picse; 
for you can see the pare water trickling down its tiny, 
channels, and perfecting the .delicate points of. some 
of 'the stalactites. Victor, with all her splendor, hap 
not in Windsor -Castle -sct'taautiful an apartment as 
'* jSerenote Arbor.'? Reluctantly leaving the '* i*bos" 
we reascended the ." rocky mountains,'? and. passed 

/leisurely through tfce " Cabinet,!' . . 

We visited, on our return , an immense Pome, vfew- 

: ing it^rom a window broken into its side; Although 
illuminated with a Bengal light, neither the .floor or 
ceiling were visible*. It paust be two hundred feet 
high, and one hundsed and fifty feet in circumference. 
Directly over this doine is the " Bat room," which we 
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ware, too weary to Tisit. , We spent a moment in the 
" Bacon room," answering weft to its name. It two 
or three hundred hams were suspended from the ceiling 
of a low room, at perfectly yegular internals, each in 
a canvass sack, *he appearance would be similar to that 
presented here. 

At about, si* o'clock we, made- our way oat of the 
cave, hiving beei*, eleven- hours in the bdwelsjaf the 
earth. And now I would say to the reader, do not 
omit my good opportunity q£ visiting the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, fox here -you may see two hundred 
and twenty-six avenues, forty-seven domes, with a 
subterranean world of , wonders.. . 

♦ Stahtgtuitey— A deposit of ' calcareous matter/ 
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-> THE LAST NIGHT OF THE VOYAGE. 

Thpsb who have deserved the most at the hands of 
this worlds have fared 4he worst, Poverty and perser 
cation, have been the lot of genius; the Make .and the 
cross, the reward of piety. We- have a striking Utah, 
-tration of this, in the treatment which Christopher 
Columbus received from his fellow men. A nobler man 
Sever breathed this air; and yet, he was murdered with * 
obloquy! He whose merit a crown could not have 
met, was glad of a refuge in the grave. Succeeding 
generations have made retribution to his memory; but 
justice is mockery to the dead. The repose of Colum- 
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Iras would have been* as sweet, and bis eternal glory as 
great, without our fruitless homage. * ' 

, We have followed this wonderful man With 'growing 
interest, fronTtbe beginning to the end of hisYcareeiO 
We h&v* watched fain* from the'fitst faint glimmer of 
his grand conception,, until it shone upoirhim with the 
burning brightness of a sun, fiHrngf* the whole heavens 
with its glory j and drowning every feebler, luminary hi 
its fight. But if *we were searching his life for ajscene 
of surpassing sublimity, we would $x on the last night 
of his voyage. 'V - • ' - 

' Man never started on*an enterprise more grand or 
perilous than Columbus; He "was about to -search the 
wide wastes of <an unexplored ocean, for a world which 
even the most sanguine only dared to hope had an ex- 
istence. Columbus left Spain with three -vessels, so 
small and poorly constructed .that a. madman at the 
present day would hardly venture in them a hundred 
miles from land. Two of them had no decks in the 
centre; and the other, which carried the High Admiral, 
was bift little better fitted to meet the storm. 

* In such plight as this, on Friday,, the* third* of Au- 
gust, 1492, after almost eighteen : years trf fruitless* sup- 
plication, Columbus and his followers set "sail from "the 
port of Pal os. Day after day they keep on their course 
to the West. ." They reach waters which no keel had* 
ploughed,>no line founded} and still, no sighs of fendf 
•Week -follows week, until thousands of miles stretch 
between thera-and their native shores; and still, no signs 
of land! Their provisions are nearly gone — ihe sails 
hang in rags about the spars — the vessels groan as they 
mount each succeeding wave* — and still, no' signs of 
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land! Faith,; weary with watching, leases to expect 
-r-Hope, worn by its vigils, no longer looks. ^ 

Never tfid a darker night overtake man, than the 
last night of that gloomy voyage. To-morrow, by, 
mutual agreement between the Admiral and his crews, 
if no land appear, they are to turn their JboWs toward 
Spain. But even this scarcely afforded hope. Before 
they could relach the nearest port, their provisions 
might be exhausted, or the relent teps tempest might 
send their shattered barques to the bottom. 

They turn into their hammocks ; but not to sleep. 
' Sad remembrances,^ gloomy forebodings, weigh down 
their soulfe They chide the. folly which allured them 
-from Spain. They think of the friends yd*p Stood on 
the beach qnd- waved. an ominous farevtfell; *and/okf 
'they must meet them again no more, until- the sea give 
up .the deal}, that are in it. r But, ah! as th,ey turn on 
their faces and abandon themselves to. despair, what 
sound is. that which comes from the deck r It is the 
voice of their leader — it is the electric cr>y, "Laud--! 
Land! " - Yes, " Land! Land! " l rises for tbefirst time 
over that unsounded sea. . ~ - 

They leap frorja their hammocks— they rush to the 
decksc— and, gasing 'with strained eye^balls over the 
bows, see a faint. light in the* distance, moving', as it 
seems, from place to place. - .Hoping, hardly daring to 
hope, they wait for morning ? when,, lo 1 as it breaks, 
one of those fair isles which stud the ocean, rises- from 
the shades of receding night. Jt -rises initiative loveH- 
riessj unmarred by man, unprofaned by the axe, its fields 
kissing the waters, its forests saluting the clouds. Trans- 
ported with joy, forgetful of the. past, anticipating the 
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glory of the future,-*- they simultaneously break forth 
in praise to God: JFrom erery vessel, from every 
£ongu$, one glad song ascends to Heaven-; and the 
"Te Deum." swells where wares had roared and wild 
winds wailed. «/*:.. 
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BETUHN AP RECEPTION QF CK)LTJM2JJS. 

The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout 
the nation, -and as his route lay through several 1 of 
the fjnesf and most, populous" provinces at Spain, his 
journey appeared like the progress of a* sovereign. 1 
Wherever he passed, the surrounding couiitry poured 
forth its inhabitants, who lined the road and throilged 
the villages. . In the Urge towns, the streets, windows, 
and balconies, ^eere filled with eager. spectators 1 , who 
rent the air with acclamations. 

His. journey was continually impeded by the multi- 
tude pressing to gain a sight of him, and of the Indians^ 
who were regarded with as -much admiration as if' they 
Were natives of another planet. It was impossible to 
satisfy the craving curiosity which assailed himself and 
bis attendants, at every stage, with innumerable ques- 
tions: popular -rumor,, as usual) had exaggerated the 
truth, and had filled the newly found country with all 
-kinds: of wonders. • 

It was about the middle of April, that Columbus 
arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation had 
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. b*en made to give him a solemn and magnificent re- 
ception. The beauty and serenity of the weather, in 
that, genial season, and. favored climate, contributed to • 
give splendor to 4hia memorable ceremony. As he*' 
drew near thevplace, many of the more youthful cour- 
tiers, together with a vast, concourse of the populace, 
came, forth to welcome him. -: 

• His entrance into thisnoble city has been compared 
Jto one <rf those triumphs; which the Romans were ac- 
customed to decree to conquerors. First were paraded 
the India**, painted, according to &eir savage fashion, 
.and decorated with tropical feathers, and -with their 
national ornaments of gold; after these were borne 
various kinds of live parrots, together ~ with stuffed 
.bir$ls~aad animals* of unknown species r and rare plants, 
supposed to,be of precious qualities: while great care 
.was taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian 
coronets? bracelets, and other decorations of gold, 
which might give an idea of the wealth of the newly 
discovered regions. After these followed Columbus*, 
on horseback,, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of 
Spanish .chivalry . 

The streets were almost impassable from* the count- 
less multitude; the windows and balconies were 
crowded with the fair; jthe very roofs were covered 
with spectators. It seemed, as if the public eye could 
not be sated with gazing on these . trophies -of an un- 
known world, or on the remarkable man by whom it 
had been discovered. There was a sublimity in this 
event, that mingled a solemn feeling with the public 
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To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, 
the sovereigns had ordered their throne to be plaeed hi 
, public, under a rkh canopy of brocade ; of gtrid, in a 
. tart and splendid saloon. Here ihe king and queen 
awaited bis.arrivalj seated in state with the prince 
Jujin beside them* and attended by the dignitaries of 
'their court, and the principal nobility of Castile. 
], At length Cofcunbu* entered the hall, surrounded 
by. a brilliant crowd of cavaliers. A modest smile 
! lighted up hip, features, showing -that he enjoyed the 
, state and glory in which he catnej and certainly 
.frothing could be .more deeply moving, to a mind in- 
ftgfted by noble ambition, and conscious of havitfg 
■ greatly dese*ved 7 than were these testimonials of the 
^admiration and gratitude of a nation,;' of rather of a 
Wjarid. r .'*■*-. v 

As Columbus approached, the sovereign* rose, as 
c tf receiving & person *of the highest' rank. Bending 
his.knee$, he requested to kiss their -hands; but there 
wassdupte hesitation on the. part of their majesties to 
pesmit tfoi&act of vassalage* Raising him in the most 
gracious manner, they ordered him to seat himself in 
their. presence; a rare honor in this proud and puncti- 
lious -jcpurt; 

. < At the^ request of their majesties, Columbus now 
gave an account of the most striking events of his 
voyage, and a description of the islands \frhich lie had 
discovered. He displayed the specimens he bad 
brought of unknown biiris atid other animals; of rare 
plants, of medicinal and aromatic virtue; of native 
gold, in dust, in crude masses, or labored into bar- 
baric ornaments; and, above all, the natives of these 
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countries,, who were objects of intense and inexhausti- 
ble interest; sinW there fenbfhlnglo man so curious 
as the varieties of his own species. All these he pro- 
nounced mere harbingers pf greater discoveries he had 
yet to make, which would add realms of incalculable 
wealth i6 the dominions of their majesties, and whole 
nations bt proselyted to the true' faith. 

The words of Columbus' were listened to with pro- 
found emotion by the sovereigns. - When he had finished, 
they sunk oil their fences, and raising their clasped 
hands to heaven^ theif eyes rillfecT with tears t>f joy and 
gratitude,~they poured forth thank* an<f praises to God 
for so great a "providence; all' present followed their 
example; a deep and -solemn enthusiasm pervaded that 
splendid assembly, and prevented all common accla- 
mations of triumph.. Such was the solemn and pious 
manner* in which the brilliant court of Spain celebra- 
ted this sublime eyent. • ' 

When Columbus retired from the royal presence, he 
was attended to his residence by all the court, and 
followed' by. the shouting populace. For .many days 
he was the object .of universal curiosity, and wherever 
he appeared, he was surrounded by an admiring mul- 
titude. .- .. 
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It came^with spring's soft sun and- showers, 
Mid bursting buds and blus^ipg fipwers ; . v 
It flourished on the same light stem,' 
•It drank the same clear dews with them. : 
The crimson tints of summer morn, 
That gi\ded one^ did each, adorn j 
The breeze, that whispered light, and. brief 
To bud or blossom, kissM the leaf; ; 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew, 
The bud and blossom trembled too* . 

1 But its cbmpanibns pass'd away, 
And left the leaf to lone decay. 
The gentle gales of spring Went by x 
The fruits an deflowers of summer die. *. 
The autumn winds swept o'er the hill, 
And winters' breath came cold and chill. 
The leaf npw yielded to the tilast, 
And on the rushing stream was cast. 
Far, far it glided t6 the sea, 
And.whirl'd and eddied wearily, 
Till suddenly it sank to rest, 
And slumbered on the ocean's breast. 

' Thus life begins — its morning hours, 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers, r 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
As withered and as lost as they. 
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Beneath the, parent roof we meet 
In joyous groups, and g^yjjreet 
The golden, beams of love .and light, 
That kindle to the youthful sight. 
. But soon we part, and oq$ by one, 
Like leaves and JloWers, the group is go#e. - 
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'•"' ." THE "WIFE. 

.. X jeuvx often had occasion to remark the fortitude, 
with which fwomnji jmstains the most overwhelming 
reverses of fortune, Thp^ disasters* which break down 
the spirit of a man, ajtd prostrate him in the dust, seem 
to .call forth, a]t the energies of the softer sex, aqd give 
such intrepidity And elevation, to their character , that, 
at times, it approaches to sublimity, . Nothing can be 
more touching, than to behold a soft and tender female, 
who had been all WEakressaiad dependence, and alive 
to every trivial roughness, while treading the prosper? 
ous paths of life, suddenly rising i? jneoMd force to be 
the. comforter apd supporter of her -husband under 
misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking firmness the 
bitterest blasts of adversity,: 

As the vine, which has long.twined its graceful foli- 
age about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifted .by -the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up 
it* shattered boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by 
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Providence, that w Oman, Who is the fcier% dependent 
and ornament <rf inan iii his 5 happfer ^ jrouirs/^hotild be 
his stay and sofece wben smitten 'taTtli stifiden calamity; 
winding herself into the rugged* recesses Of his nature, 
tenderly supporting f tlie "drooping hea3,'Wd'lfiri#lhgup * 
the brofcen heart: * ' ; '" * *' * v u ,: r * J 

These observations call to mind a little domestic 
story, of which I watf once a witness. - My intimate 
friend, Leslie, had married a beautiful and accomplish- 
ed grirl, who fcadtbe^n brought fejritf 4lwJ midst of fash- 
ionable life. She had, it is true, "no fortune; but that 
of my friend was amplfe, an4 he delighted in the ari- 
ticipation of indulging her in every elegant pursuit, 
and administering to those' delidBttetateteskhd" failures, 
ftat Spread a kind <ff ^<^dh^ih<M «e' sex. • ; - ! ; ' 

NeVer did a couple set -foftfir&d, onflie ftowery path- 
of early tfad well suited Wai*lage> tiftK tf fitter j$rd£ 
pect of felicity-.' ; K ites the* ^sfortttife 1 <yp'xriy frfehd, 
however, to have embarked his property in ; larg£ sptf- 
ctilaftions; and he had not beW mfa^ed many^dnMis, 
wiien, by £ succession of Sudden disasters*} it was swept 
ftoni hlihj and lie foiiinf himself reftucetHd almost pe- 
nufy,' " ForWthne,nek(Bpt!iis^tuaiic« to Kniself^aiiS 
wterit about with -a haggard countenance, and a break- 
ing Heatt. * W& fife Was but a prbtfaded agony { and 
What rendered it more insupportable was/'th« ire&Ssfc 
ty of keeping up a smile in the presence Of his wffe ; 
for fe«r could n,6t bring himsdf to Overwhelm her with 
the r .neWs. " . '* <: *." : ' - '- - 

; She* saw, hOWeter, with the quick eyes of affectiotf, 
(hat $11 was not Well with him. She marked hit al- 
tered looks an£ stifled «ighs, and was nof to be deceiv- 
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*fl Jby hi* mkly w£ . vapi4 attempts . lit ctaeifitlifess. 
$1* t9flfceji.aU k$f §pHgh% powea^s : and ten&r bland- 
tfbqienta Jo./ipn, him J?§ck Jo happiness; bat s£e ojtfy 
4reve the arrow deeper into hi? soul. The. more be 
t ^w. cause to, love .ber 3 the more toyturinf was the 
.t)pqgbt<tfcat he was -soon to make her wretched, .4. lHjJe 
while, thpijgkth% fti&d tbe mile will vanish from, that 
cheek j the song will die away from thpse Jip^ the 
■HjSteetof tboAe eyes will be quenched with sorrow ; 
?&d the happy hfcart, vhigh now beats lightly i$ that 
bosom? will ,be: weighed* down, like mine, by the cases 
pnd ^i^eries (rf the world* % . . 

At length he came to me»jfce <dayj and related his 
yfk»W -situation, i^.a tone of the deepest despair. 
Whep I had heard ikn through, I enquired>"I)oe3 
( j9GNir wife kaqw all this 3 " At the question, he burst 
into an agony of tears/ - 

. I saw his griflf was eloquent, and I let ithaY* its 
flow; for sorrow relieves itself by wortfe. Whe*v hip 
paroxysm had subsided, and l^ebad relapsedmto woody 
$ik*i*)e, I resume the subject gently, and urged him to 
tagalt &r : tf UatioD, at ovju*, to his wtfa; u BftJiflve<me, 
jny J riepd," sa*d ; I, stepping up and grasping \im war«- 
ly by the hand, " believe m% there i% in- every taut 
W9D^»?s theatyt, a spark of. heavenly fij^i which lies 
d^rina^k t^bxoadday light of prosperity; butwbjtefr 
ku^djes up, and heajpsiuid blazes, in.th.e- dark hour of 
adversity. No man knows what the wife of bisbpsom 
is—no man knows what a ministering apge4- she is — 
jujtil he baa gone, w^h bar through tbe. fiery trials of 
Jfci* TFO^d. » . ..... 
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Some days afterwards, be called upon mem the eve- 
ning. He had disposed of his dwelling-house, and 
taken a small* cottage in fhe'cojmtry, a few nnl«S from 
townl -He had been busied all day in sending but fur- 
niture. The new establishment required few articles, 
and those of the simplest kind; Ail the splendid fur- 
niture of his late residence had been sold," excepting 
his wife's hafp. ' ' * ' . 

* He was now going out to the cottage/ where hi* wife 
had been ail day, superintending its arrangement - My 
feelings had become strongly interested in the progress 
of this family story, and, as it wag a fine evening/ I 
offered to aeeompany iiim. • .-,.;' 

-He was wearied witk- the fetigues of the day, and, 
as we walked out, fell intda ifc of gloomy i&tfsing; 

* a Poor Mary ! * at length brokfc, with a heavy gigi^ 
from his lips. *- •' ' ' 

u And what of fcer-l n asked I ; " has any thing hap- 
pened to her ?" " "* 

• " Has she repined at the change 1 * - ~ 

- i{ Repined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and 
good humor.' Indeed, she se?ms in better spirit* than 
i "have ever known her ; she has bfeen to me all lore, 
and tenderness; and comfort !".".* 
' u > Admirable girl ! n exclaimed I. tt You call your- 
Belf poor, my friend ; you never were so rich : you 
never knew the boundless treasures of excellence you 
^possessed in that woman ." - * 

• After turning ftom the m*m road, up a narrow 
laine, so thickly shaded by forest trees, 4s to ghre it a 
complete air of seclusion, we came in sight of the cot* 
tage. It was humble enough in its appearance for the 
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most peroral -poet V and 7 ct ** had * pleasing rural 
look. A wild vine had- overrun one end with a jwo- 
fiisien of foliage ; a few' trees threw their branches 
gracefully ©ver tt- ahd I observed several'- pots of 
flowers, tastefully disposed about the door, and on the 
grate-plot In front. . A small wtcket-gfcte opened upon 
a footpath, th^t wound through-spine shrubbery to 2 the 
door. Just as we approached, we heard the -sound of 
pmsic, Leslie grasped my arm ; we paused and lis- 
tened. ~ It was Mary's voice, singing, in a style of the 
most touching $i;^ybijfcy,a littleaix, of which her hus- 
band was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie's band tremble on my arm. He step- 
ped forward, to hear more distinctly; His step made 
• noise on the gravel- walk. A bright, beautiful face 
gtanoed out et the window, and vanished ; a light foot* 
step, was hejpcd, *nd Mary came tripping forth to meet 
Hi, "She was in a , pretty turaT dress of white ; a few 
.wild flowers were twisted in. her fine hair ; a fresh 
bloom was on her .cheek; her whole- countenance 
beatffed with smiles.- I "had never seen her loek so 
lovely- ^ - f . * 

-»"My dear. George," cried she r "Iram so glad you 
are come ! I have been watching and watching for you 5 
end running doWn the lane, and looking out for you. 
r.ve set-put a table under a beautiful tree behind' the 
cottage; and I've been gathering some of the most de- 
licious strawberries* for I know you axe food of them; 
and we have such excellent cream, and every thing* is 
so sweet and still bese.-r-Oh ! ,? said she, putting bar 
funn within his, and Jooking up brightly in his lace* 
u Oh! we shall be so happy !" 
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J*vof JLesfi? mis owcom^ He.wigfatfctr U> W# 
bosom f be folded his arms round htar ;* he ctould aot 
speak.; but the tears £it*hed ia£o his eyes;, and h* he* 
often rcssujred »e, that though, tJte worlfkbas sUotges* 
pjf^speiiottslyvrith bint, arid bis^feJhas indeed ,l#m ft 
ha^py out, yetjreyer has be exj*rieneed »ta^t,^ 
iafcretexqui^teftUcitX- '- - • * v~ ' . • <.: * - 
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TriEEEis something in the ward bonie^thatwahoa 
the kindliest feelings of the. heart. * It as not merely 
friends and kindred that render that*plafce,8tf de^r, but 
the very bilk, and rock* .and* rivulets; thraw*A/cham 
around the , place ;of-nn.e ? s nativity. 4fc iancr- wonder- 
that the loftiest harps have .been tuned to sing ef faeott^ 
V sweet horned f The ro^e that- bloomed in the garden 
where one has wandered in early years, a thoughtless 
child, careksaki innocent is lovely in its bloom; and 
lovelier in itsdecdy* . • • > , . / •; • 

- ' No songs are -sweet like thote we heard ataotfg'the 
houghs that shade a parent's dwelling, when- the-tooto* 
tag ear the evening hour found, us gay as tWbirde* fhfct 
warbled 'Over, xx& No waters are bright like the : clteot 
silver streaias that wind among the flert*er-<tecked 
knolls where in childhood' we hate often strayed ♦& 
pluck the violet, ort^e lily v or to twine a garbndfo* 
some loved schoolmate. * -.'.''' 
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."We may ^njjlpraway aad-.mingjejn tbe Jf worfd-f 
fierce strife," and form new 1 associatipjn^ amd friendr 
chips, ami fancy we have almost forgotten the l^ii of 
owbirthi J|ut^tj&ome evening, ho|ir, as.we listsagerr 
^aficd^o the; autumn winds, ;4Jie repnembranc£*f,Othqr 
4ays comes x>y$r the soul, and ianey bears us back U 
childhood's scenes, and we roam again the o\i fapujw 
fcapRts, amj pre^^ tb^^aod* of companions, long; /sapief 
fioldL in the. grave— an<i li$$emto the F^ics* w$.«h?di 
hear on e**th pomo^, It is Jhepa a feeling of mejanr 
choly steals over us, which, like Ossian's music, is 
pleasant, though mournful to the soul. 

The African, torn from his willow-braided hut, and 
borne away tolhe 4 land of charters and of chains, 
weeps as he thinks of home, and sighs and pines for 
the cocoa land beyond the waters of the sea. Years 
may have passed aver him, .and strifes and toil may 
have crushed his spirits — all . his kindred may have 
found graves wpw'-tber corals of the ocean; yet were 
he free, how spen-wQul^.h© seek the shores and skies 
of his boy hood, dreamp? 

The New r England .maripen-^amid *be icebergs of 
the Norther^ seas, or breathing- the. spicy gales of the 
ever-grefen isles/ or coasting along the shores of the 
Pacific, though the hand, of time may have blanched 
his raven looks, and.. care bave plowed deep, farrows 
on his brow, and his heart have been chilled by* the 
storms of ocean, till the fountains. of Jug love bad al- 
most ceased to gush with tbe heavenly current— yet, 
upon some summer's evening, as he looks out upon the 
sun sinking behind the western wave, be will think of 
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tome, and his heart will yearn for the loved of other 
days, and his tears flow like the summer rain: 
1 How does the heart of the wanderer, after long 
years of absence, bealyantl his eyes fill as he catches 
a gfimpse of the hills of his nativity; and when : he 
has pressed this lip of a brother or si&tery how soon 
does he hasten to see if the ga*den$ and the* orchard, 
and the stream -look as in days gone by i We niay find 
climes as beautiful; and skies as bright, and friends as 
devoted; but that will not usurp'the place of home. 
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MOUNT MONADNOCK. 
Upon the far-off mountain's brow • ' 

The angry, storm-has ceased to beat; 
And broken clouds are gathering-new - 

Li sullen reverence round his feet; , 
I saw their dark and crowded bands 

In thunder on his breast descending; 
But there once mere redeemed he. stands 
. And heaven's, clear arch is.o'er him bending. 
I've deen him when' the morning sun ' - * * 

- BumM like a bale-fire on the height; 
l*ve seen him when the day was done, - 

Bathed in the evening's crimson light 
PVe seen him at the midnight hour, 

When all the world was calmly -sleeping, 
Like some stem sentry in his tower, 

His weary watch in silence keeping. 
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And there, forever firm and clear, 

His lofty turret upward springs; 
He owns no rival summit near, . 

No sovereign but the King of kings* 
Thousands of nations have pass'd by, 

Thousands of years unknown to story, 
And still his aged walls on high 

He rears, in melancholy glory. 
The proudest wocks of human hands 

Live but an age before they Hall, 
While that Revere and hoary tower 

Outlines the mightiest of them all. 
' And man JhuQself, more frail, by far . 

' Than even the works his hand ifi raising, 
Sinks downward like the falling star 

That flashes, and -expires in blazing. 
And all -the treasures of the heart, 

Its loves and sorrows, joys atad fears, 
Its hopes and memories, must depart 

To deep with~unremember , & years. - 
But still that ancient ramjfart stands 

Unchanged, though years are passing o'er him; 
And time withdraws hir powerless hands, 

While ages taelt away before him* 

So should it be— fpr nd heart beats ■■ 

Within his cold and sileril breast; 
To him no gintle voice repeats' 

T%e soothing' words that make us blest. 
And more than this— his deep repose" 

Is troubled by no thoughts of sorrow; 
He hath n6 weary eyes to close, * 

No cause to hope, or fear to-morrow. 
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EXiXTED CHARACTER OF POETRY. 

Poetry seems to us the divihest df fell arti; f6r it 
is the breathing or expression of that principle or sen'- 
timent, which is deepest and ^ublimestin bmnan na-* 
ture; we mean, "of that -thirst or aspiratiton, to which 
no mind is wholly a stranger, for soraetipftig puffer and 
lovelier, something more- powerful, lofty and thrilling, 
than ordinary, and real life affords. - In 'an intellectual 
nature, framed for progress and for higher modes of 
being, there must be creative energies, pdWer 6f origi- 
nal and ever-growing thought; -and poetry Is the form 
in which these energies are chiefly manifested. 

It is the glorious prerogative of this art,, that it 
"makes all things new "v for. the gratification of a di- 
vine instinct. It indeed .finds, its elements in what it 
actually sees and experiences ja the worlds of matter 
and mind; but it -combines and- blends these into new 
forms, and according to new affinities; breaks down, 
if we may so say, Jthe distinctions and bounds -of na- 
ture; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, 
and emotion, and invests the mind with the . powers 
and splendors of the outward creation; describes .the 
surrounding upiverse in the colors which tbe ptosions 
throw over it, and depict? the mind in those modes of 
repose or agitation, xxf tenderness, or sabfime eruption, 
which manifest its thirst for a more powerful and joyful 
existence. ». " . 



. .W^a^^ntogfe fefjieye {to&,BO*tgr, ,Jfer.£<w ? iiyu# 
i»g ftftc*ety> ,13 one of tUa- g^ in*taufl»nfc} pf its ipr 
tow^t ajnl, .^caltatipa. , It .^ift§. the jxtypd above 
pr^inary.life, giyesut a jtesjtfte frpav depressing carety 
apd awakens the jcojjsoiousnese of itp .affinity wifcfc 
Vhai is pure aiyl poble. la its legitimate and highe# 
effort ,|t ha? .^ ^W^ tgadewg a*d avn/^rijh Cb^ 
twity^ tfc$i- is r J<>. : apiri^li3e ^ur nature. True^ 
poetry has been inedfc.tbe.^rura^ &* 

pander of bad passions; but when genius thus stoops, 
it dims its fires, and. parts with much of its power; 
and even when poetry is' enslaved to licentiousness 
and misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her true 
vocation. -Strainiti/ jpure feeling,, touches of tender- 
ness, images of innocebt happiness, sympathies with 
what is good m- our nature, bursts of scorn or indig- 
nation at the hollowness-of the world, passages true to 
our moral nature, often escape in an immoral work, 
•jfrd show bow hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good'. . Poetry hap a natural . 
alliance with our best affections , _It delights in the 
. beauty, and sublimity of outwarq 1 nature and of the 

It indeed portrays with terrible energy the excesses 
of Um passions, but they are passions which shQW 9, 
wghty.natntey which ajre full of pow$r, which corn^ 
nrod Ayre, and e&eite a 4*ep though shuddering syity- 
pfttby. Its g&etf, ta»<tency and purpose is, to carry 
the mind beyond anjl above tbe.beatep, dusty, ^eary 
walk* of ordinary life; to lift it into a pu?er element, 
j$ri. to breath* into it ware pntfpwd. A«d genewp? 
jenotiwr It r»¥Mls to us the. 4ove}in$^ of u4wfh 
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brings back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives 
die relish of simple pleasures, keeps, unquencbed the 
enthusiasm Which warjned the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful lore, strengthens oar interest in human 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest ataf loftier 
feelings, spreads our sympathies' over alf'^tafeea of 
sb'crety, knits us by new ties with universal being, and, 
through the brightness of its prophetic- visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. -,-- 
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MENTAL DISCIPLINE. " 

The human, mind is the brightest display of Ihe 
power and skill of the Infinite Mind with which -we are 
acquainted* * It i» created and placed in this world to 
be educated for a»htgher state of. existence. Here its . 
faculties begin to unfold, and those mighty energies, 
which' are to bear it forward tounending^ages, begin to 
discover themselves. The object of training such a 
mind shoiild.be, to eriable. the soul to fulfil her duties 
well here, and to stand on high vantage ground, when 
she leaves this cradle of her being for an eternal exis- 
tence beyond the grave. * 

, There is now and then a youth, who, like Ferguson, 
can tend sheep in -the field) and there accurately marjt 
the position of the stars, with a thread arid beads, aarf 



with his knife construct a watch from wood ; but such 
instances atfe tare. Most need encouragement to aus- 
tain, instruction to al<! 5 aftd directions to guide them. ' 
• The mighty -minds which have gone before us, hare 
left treasures for our inheritance) and the choicest 'gold 
is to be ifed Sot the digging. How great the dissimi- 
larity between a naked Indian, dancing with joy over 
anew feather for his head-dress, and such a mind as 
that- -of NeWton or of. Beyle i' And whaf makes the 
difference? "Thefce id fokid enough in the savage ; he 
can almost dutdo the instincts of the prey which he 
hunts; but his, send is like the roatble pillar. There is 
a beautiful statue in it, but the hand of the sculptor 
has never laid~tbe chisel upon it. That mind of the 
savage has- never been disciplined by study; and it, 
therefore } in the comparison, appears like the rough 
bison of the forest, distinguished only for strength 
and ferocity. 

I am not now to dicuss the question whether the 
souls of men are naturally -equal. You may have a 
good mmd,^ sound judgment, or a vivid -imagination, 
or a wide reach of thought and of views; but, believe 
.me, you probably are. not a.gemys,ahd can never be- 
come distinguished without severe application. - Henc^ 
"all that yoft ever have, itiust be the result * of hbof — 
hard, untiring labor. - You have friends to cheer you 
en; you have books an* teachers to aid you," and mul- 
titudes of -helps. But, after all r disciplining and edu- 
cating your mind must be your own work. No one 
can doHhis but -yourself. -And toothing in this world 
is of any worth, which has not labor and toil as its 
price. 



-never be able to decide what to read or what to throw 
aside; what author to distrust, or what opinions to re- 
ceive.. Some oft tfc^Tnogfc laJK^ou^ mep, and diligent 
readers, pass through life without accomplishing any 
thing desirable, for the want of What may be called a 
well-balasxced judgment. '*' 'J m \ 

Tte giwt-in^Uwrt^tof^a^cti^g the wprld Utlie 
jnia<lt *ft4 »«;iiwtniJi**nt is so,4e<ad«i41y and continu r 
4ttyimpr?ve4 by*itf0tsfe*an4 use,*s ttanyscL Maqj 
ae±m to £t?l at ifeifc w*re m>t safe to put forth $11 the?r 
powtlfi At ojte *&>rt< You must reserve your strength 
/orgfetet accnao^.jiist w* you, wpuld use your horse — 
•9t*<to*triy .$&d carefully, en c$bhu&£ occasions,, but 
give him the. spur <^* c^cwipns ^ .gi^ti ^wjgencjf. 
'J&is IrtS^bt 4?4 wsll* W§ tftf WP^j & wy respect, like 

*-.' You, may eaU upm your msDdjtordayjfor itstigt^at 
«fi>rts» wi sf&fah it to the. uta^st in your ,pow*i; r and 
yw hw^^aei^^^^lf ,a kjfl^^^s. - Tbeinind will be 
sdi the better for it. To-rmenrow you may do it againj 
and each time it will answer more readily to your calls. 
.;.• $u\m&*mber that real discipline of mind does not 
ed mvwch caqsUVm wt>vaad t^ep making a great effort, 
m |n haying the pm>d,sp trained that.it will make coor 
jte*t£flfrit&. , Tbfi Jmfectujn g£ a disciplined mindjft 
*Qfct<*b$.aWe, on fw»i%^^t.c<>n^gei»cyito rpus^ uj> 
its. feultftf *an44ra*K ,o& a giant stwsgtfi, but to havp 
it always ready to produce a giypn a-&4 ^n equaj-quaft- 
*i*y «f jftfinfeife a ghr$n a»degfipltim^,;. 
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, THE INDIAN, AS HE WAS, ANJ> AS HE IS. 

Not many generations ago, where you now sit cir- 
cled with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, 
the rank thistle nodded in the wind* and the-tfiid fox 
dug his hole unscared; Here lived and loved another 
race of beings. Beneath th4 same sun that roils^ver 
your heads, the Indian huftfter j pursued the printing 
deer: gazing on thfe same moon that smiles ft* yon, the 
Indian lover Wdtfecl%is dusky mate* - -•■ *■»< * j 

Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender < aod 
helpless, the council-fire glared <m the wiseimd Airing., 
Now tbey paddled the light canoe along yotfr- rcfcky 
shores. Here they warred; the echoing whoop, the 
Woody grapple,' the defying death-song, all were bete; 
and, when the tiger strife was ov^r, here *curl*d the 
smoke' of peace. / - - 

Here; too, they worshiped.; * and' from many a dark 
bosom went up a pure prayer *o the Great-Spirit. He 
had not written his laws for them on tabled of stone, 
but he had traced them off the tables of tht» hearts. 
The poor child of nature knew not the God tof reve- 
lation, but the God' of the universe he acknowledged 
in every thirig around. ..--•*• 

He beheld him in the star that sank in beauty behind 
his lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that flamed on 
him from his mid-day throne; in the. flower that 
snapped in the morning breeze; in the lofty pine, that 
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defied -a thousand whirlwinds; in the' timid warbler, 
that never left his native grove; in the fearless eagle, 
whose untkedpinioa *rat wet in clouds? in the worm 
thatt-£r»wfed at his- foot;: and , in his own matchless 
Conn, glowing 1 with a spark -of that light, to whose 
mysterious source heient, |n humble, though blind 
*dorati<Jn. <. ,. » v . %m , . 

- And afi -this has. {nosed away. 'Across^ the oceah 
came a pilgrito bark, bearing the seethe of « life and 
death. The former were sown for you; the latter 
sprang up in the path of the simple native. . Two 
. hundred years: hav6 changed :the;character of a great 
.continent, arid blotted,*' forever, from its face a whole 
peculiar people. "Art has usurped the bowers of na- . 
ture, and the ahoirited children of education have been 
too powerful -for the tribes of the ignorant; 
. Here and there, a stricken few remain; but how 
unlike their boldy untamed, mntaimeable progenitors! 
The Indian, of falcon glance, and* lion bearing, the 
theme of the. touching ballad, the* hero of the pathetic 
tale, is gone! &nd>his degraded offspring crawl upon 
the soil where he walked in majesty, to remind us how 
miserable is man,' when *te foot of the conqueror is 
on; his heck; • _*. n ' - 

As a race, they have withered from the land. Their 
arrows are broken, their-springs afe dried up:, their 
eabiasr sore m the Just.. Their council-fire has long 
-since gone out on the- shore, and their war-ery is fast 
dying to the untrodden west. Slowly and -sadly they 
cHmhthe distant mountains^ and read theit doom'in 
the setting sun. > They are shrinking before the mighty 
tide which is pressing them away; thety must soon 



. hear . the roar'of ftelaf*:-wa*fej Whtofc Will feettlfe o?er 
them fimiTM-u r • '•;•*'* *''-•■*,-■ '' > ?*• "•- v '•■"*• 
- Agethcttc^tbetitqiji^^ 

by some»gnmingxity 9 mil ponderfcnNthe stMetuteotf 
4sheir distutited reitfamte, >arid ■ \*oi*de* to ^fetoat rafiiiti^r 
>of person. they belonged. ' They will Ii*fe aaly in the 
songs and chronicles of their exterminators. •< Lefrtfteie 
be, faitWul to ttfeir node virt&es ar nfetf, *attd > pay due 
Ltiibulfe. to their. toh^py 'feto*** peojitei ' - 
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.'Tis midnights Jioly hour,, and sitencfc new * . ' , 
I# brooding like a getttle spirit-^er^ 
The still and pufeedess aroridi- Hask! On the winds 
The. bell's deep tones, are swelling; Histhe kftell - • 
Of >the depafted yeiar.! T$p fime**i*traife v .,-.., 
Is sleeping past, y*t r oil the 'stream md woody 
,Wi*h melancholy. light/ the moonbeams rest, 
JUke « pale, spotless shroia&j \thA fciws stirred , 
As by a mourner's sigh^ and on yon cloudy 
That floits.so.$*ill«iid.pladMly tbcbugh hea-ten, 
The s&irits <rf the seasojw^seem to jrtarid-r- •»■:• 

Young springy; bright -summer, adtumo's soteam form^ 
And winter, with his aged .looks— ami breathe, - 
In monrafctf da&nced; , that come abroad • :■ 
Like the Atf wind«^aarp?^mld and touching wail, 
A taelanehely dirge o'er tfce dead year . . * - • . -'- 
Gone from the earth forever; ~ 
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: v'Tisafimer - ' 

For memory and for tears.- Within the deep - - 
Still 'cb*mfbe» of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Wkeae toiife* Are lite the wkftrd voice ef Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages; points its cold. .; 
And solemn finger tothe betfutifal . * ; . -"-' 

And holy vidians that htfVe passed -away} - - - 
And left no shadow of Jheir loveliness ■• 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts' . 
The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love^' * 
And, bending mournfully above the f*le, 
Sw%tt forme that- slumber there^ scatters dead flowers 
O'er what has- passed ta nothingness. -- The year 
Has gone, and with it many & glorious throng 
Of happy dream* ; Its-maricia on -the brow, 
Itg shadows in each heart. - In its swift Course- 
It waved it* sceptre o'er the beaqtifol: > - 
And they are not. It-feicfrtts pallid hand ' 
Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and thVftashing-fcye'is dim.; 
It trod the hall of revelry,- where thronged 
The bright and joyous > afid4b<£ tearful wail 
Of stricken* ones i9 heard where 'etfst' tfce'seng - 
And reckless shout reafounded. 14 pa*s£d o'er * n 
The battle-^kitf^ wfore'word,- and spear, and* shield 
Flashed ;n the light of mid-day: and the strength ■ 
Of serried host* is shivered, nand the grass, • <■ 
Green from the soil of Carnage, waves- above * * ? ' ■ 
The crushed>%rid tnoultPrihg ft&leton; It came, - ' 
And faded like a wrea&of- mtet at-evej -. > 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
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It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. . . 

Remorseless Time ! " * 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe T what power 
€an stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity 1 . Oo r stili on : ^ / 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar _ ' - 

Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern* hurricane, .' 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home . 
Furls his broad wings. at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag ; but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep .or. weariness; 
And Night's* deep darkness has uo chain-to bind, 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep . ' • ' 
O'er earth, like troubled visions t>'er4he breast . 
Of dreaming serr6w; cities rise and sink. 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go bad; 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear -- 
To heaven their bald a^id blackened cliffs, and bow 
Their tall lieftds td the plain; new empires rise,- 
Gathering the. strength of hoary-ceptujriesy - 
Anchrush dWn like the. Alpine avalanche, 
Startling^ the. nations. Yet Time, 
Time, .the tomb builder,- holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless; and pauses not. - 
Amid, the mighty-wrecks that strew his path, - 
To sit and muse, like other .conquerors, 
Upon the fearful riiiit, he has wrought. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 



DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

Wild was the night: yet a wilder night 

tlung round the soldiers pillow; 
In his bosoipa there waged v a fiercer fight 

Than the fight on the vrafhfiil billow. 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heaft cherished; 

They knew, by his glazed anfr unearthly eye, 
That life. had nearly perished. 

They knew ? by^ his awful and kiagly look j 

By the order hastily spoken, * 
That.h,e dreame^ o£ day £ when the nations shook, 
^ An^ the nations' hosts were broken. 

He dreamed that the Frenchman's. sWord still sleW) 
And triumphed the Frenchman's "eagle;" 

And .the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the; hare before the beagle. 

The bearded 'Russian he scourged again; 

»The Prussian's camp was" routed, 
And again, on the hills of- haughty Spain, 

His mighty armies Shouted. 

Again Marengo's field was won, 
, And Jena's bloody battle; 
Again the world was overrun, 
Made pale at.hfc cannons' rattle; 

10- 
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He died at the close of that darksome day, 

A day that shall five in story: 
In the rocky land they placed his clay, 

" And left him alone with his.glory.? 



LESSOfr XL., 



sOrrO^ fqr the dea6. 

The. sorrow for the .dead is the only sorrow from 
which we refuse to be cjivoieed. .iEvery other wounbV 
we seek to heal— every other affliction to- forget; but 
this wound we consider it a duty to keep -open — this 
affliction we cherish and brood over in "solitude. 
Where is the mother who : would' willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a. biosson* from her arms, 
though every recollection is a. pang? % Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? Who, 
even in the hour of agony, would forget the friend 
over whom he mourns? Who, even when the tomb 
is closing upon the remains of h^r he most loved; 
when he feels his heart, as.it were, crashed in, the 
closing of its portal 5 would accept of, consolation that 
must be bought by forget fulness? No; the love which 
survives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of 
the soul. • -' • 

If it has its woes, it has 'likewise its delights; and 
when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into 
the gentle tear of recollection — when the sadden an- 
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gui&h and the convulsive agony oyer the -present ruinis 
of all that, we most lpyed, is softened a^ay into pen- 

• sim meditation on all that it was in ,tbe d^ys of its 
loveliness— who would root out such a sorrow froni 
the heart] Though it niay sometimes throw a passing 
cloud ov$r the bright hour of. gaiety, or spread a 
deeper sadness over ^the hour of gloom] yet who ^ould 
exchange ,4t even for; the song of pleasure, or the burst 

.g£ revelry?. No; there is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter, than song. There is a remembrance of the 
dead, to whicir W^ turn .even from. &e: charms of the 
living* r : Oh, the gravel— the grave! Jt buries every 
error — - covers every, defect — extinguishes- javery . re- 
sentment. From its peaceful .bosom A spring .none but 
f and. regrets fcnd tender recollections./- Who can loojc 

.down upon the: grave even of. an enemy, and not fe^l 
a compunctious throb, .that he should ever have warred 
.with the- po,or handful, of earth that -lie* mouldering 
before him 1 ; * ' 

•But the grave of those we loved— tpbat aplace for 
meditation! - There it is tha£ we Call up in long review 
the Whole history of virtue >and gentleness, and the 
thousand ^ejitfearjnejite lavished : upon us -almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy :^~there it 
is, that we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, 
awful. tenderness of the parting scene. The bed of 
death, with all its- stifled griefs — its noiseless attend- 
ance — its mute, watchful assiduities; The last testi- 
monies of expiring love — the feeble^ fluttering, thrill- 
ing — oh, how thrilling ! — pressure of the hand. The 
last fond loot of the glazing eye, turning upon us 
even from the threshold of existence. The faint, 
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faltering accents, struggling in death to give one more 
assurance fcf affection.* * 

Ay, go to : the grave of buried love, and meditate! 
There settle the account withrthy conscience for every 
p&st benefit unrequited, 'every past endearment unre- 
garded, of that departed 'being wba cart never — 
^fiever— never return to be~ soothed by thy' contrition 1 
If thou art a child, and hast $ver added asorrowta 
the soirl, or a lurro^ tothe silvered brow'of an affec- 
tionate parent-^- if thoti art a husband^ tad liasfc ever 
caused the fond bosom that Ventured its whole happi- 
ness in thy arms, to doubt one ffioment of thy kind- 
ness or thy truth— ^if thou art- a friend, andhast* ever 
wrortgedj in thought,- or ^ord, .or deed, the .spirit .that 
generously confided in'thee — if thou art a~lover,' and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang; ta that true heart 
Which now lies cold- and still beneath thy feet ; then 
be sure that every unkind took, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back* upon 
thy memory^ and knocking dolefully at thy «soul— then 
be wire that thou wilt lie -down sorrowing and repent- 
ant on the grave* and utter the* unheard grtAn, And 
pour the unavailing tear —more' -deep, more bitterf be- 
cause unheard and unavailing. 
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LESSQNXLL 



INTEGRITY., 

Among tke prisoners taken at the- battle of Hoosac, 
by tbe Americans, was an -.inhabitant of Hancock, in the 
county of Berkshire, a plain farmer, named. Jackson. 
This man had conscientiously taken the side of tbe Brit- 
ish in the revolutionary contest f and felt himself bound 
to seize the earliest opportunity of employing himself" 
in the service of hisking/, Hearing TbatiColonelBaum,' 
a British officer, .was advancing with a body o£ troops 
towarde Bennington in Y.enaont, he rose early, saddled 
his horse, and rode to^Hoosacj intending to~-attach [him- 
self to hiscorps. . . , . 

Here he was.lakefc prisoner in such circumstances 
as proved his intention, beyond every reasonable doubt. 
IJe was* besides, too honest to. deny it* • Accordingly/ 
he was committed to* the charge of. the high sheriff of 
the county, \vho4mmediateiyepn^ned him in the county 
jail. This buiMii\g*was at that time so infirm, that, 
without a guard, na. prisoner . could be kept in H, who 
wished to. escape". But to- escape, however r was in no 
degree consonant .with Jack«on*s idea of -right; and he 
thought no more seriously of making an attempt of 
this nature* than he would have done in his own house. 
. After he had lain quietly , in jail a few days, he told 
the sheriff that he was losing his time and earning 
nothing, and wished that he would permit him to go 
out. and work in the day time, promising to return reg- 
ularly at evening tp his quarters in the prison. The 
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sheriff having become acquainted with his character, 
readily acceded to his proposal. Accordingly Jack- 
son went out regularly during the remaining part of 
the autumn, and the following winter and springs until 
the beginning of Mayj and every evening returned, 
at the proper time, to the* jail. " 

" In this manner he pef formed a day's wolk every day, 
with scarcely any exception besides the Sabbath, through 
the whole- period. "In the month of May, he was to 
be tried for Jiigh "treason . The * sheriff made prepara- 
tions to conduct him to Springfield, where "he was to 
be tried. But he.told the sheriff, that it was not iporth 
his -while to take this trouble, for he eould-just as well 
go* altine? and it would save both ihe expense &$d the 
inconvenience of the sheriffs journey. - * 

The sheriff, after a little reflection, assented to- his 
proposal, and Jackson commenced his journey-^ the 
only one, it is believed, which wasefrer undertaken, in 
the same manner for the.£ame objeet. While. oh his 
journey, he was overtaken- by the Honorable T* Ecfc 
wards, from whom this account was reeeived. "Whit- 
er are/you'going." said Mr. Edwafrds. " To Spring 1 -, 
field, sir," answered Jackson, u to be tried for my life." 
Accordingly, he proceeded directly to Springfield, sur- 
rendered himself to the sheriff there ; < was tried, found 
guilty, and condemmed to. die^ ^ . ^ 

Application was madetti the executive council for 
pardon. The facts were stated, tbe evidence by tonka 
they were supported, and- the sentence, grounded n 
them. The question was then put by the president 
**Shall a pardon* be granted to Jackson!" The gentlr • 
man who first spoke, otfeerveU that the vase toas ptf 
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fectly clear; the act changed against Jackson, was'u*- 
. questionably high treason ; and tbs proof was complete. 
If a pardon be granted in this case, he saw no reason 
why it should not be granted in every other. ^ 

In the same manner answered those who spoke after 
him. When it^cameto the turn of Mr. Edwards, who 
was one of the council, he related tfcis story, with those 
little circumstances of particularity, which give light 
and shade a living reality:- At the same time, he evi- 
dently made no effort to be: pathetic. As is always the 
case, 4his . simplicity gave, the narration its fuH force. 
The council began to hesitate. One of the members 
at length observed, ^ Surely,- such a: man as this ought 
not to be sent to the gallows." To this .opinion, the 
members unanimously agreed. - A pardon was immedi- 
ately made out and transmitted to Springfield, and Jack- 
son, returned to Ins family. Never was exhibited a 
. stronger proof, that honesty is wisdom. 



LESSON XLII^ 



• . ' A SCENE XT SEA. 

The Active, sloop of war, had been lying all day 
becalmed, in mid ocean, and was rolling and pitching 
about in a heavy ground swell, which was the only 
trace left of the gale she -had lately encountered. The 
sky was of as tender and serene a blue as if it ha/: 
never been deformed with clouds; and the atmosphere 
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was bland and pleasant. Totl true, sailor -there arc 
few circumstances ifrore annoying than a perfect oal to. 

^On the afternoon in -question, 'this feeling of rest- 
lessness at the continuance of the calm, was not con- 
fined to the cpew of the Active. Her commander had 
been- nearly, all day- en deck, walking.to and fro, en 
the starboard -side, with quick impatient strides/ or 
now stepping into one gangway^ and now into- the 
other, and casting anxious and'searchihg Looks into all 
Quarters of the- heavens, as if it were .of -the utmost 
consequence that a breeze should spring up and enable 
him to pursue his way. - -^ / 

But notwithstanding his impatience, and the urgency 
of his mission j -whatever it was, the Active continued 
to roll heavily about at the sport of the. big rdurid bit 
1qw&, which swelled up and sptead and tumbled over 
so lazily ,ihat their glassy, surfeces were not br oken-bjr 
a ripple. The sun went down clear,. but red said jiery; 
and the sky, though its blue faded to a duskier tint, 
still remained- unflecked by a single cloud. 

" We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, Vangs," 
saidV the master's mate. 

The person he .addressed stood on the heel of the 
bowsprit, with his arms folded on his breast, and his 
gaze fixed intently on the western horizon, from which 
the daylight had. so completely faded, that it required 
a* practised and -keen eye to discern where the sky and 
water met. He did not turn histead, nor withdraw 
his -eyes from, tha spot- they rested on, as he said, in a 
low tone," We shall have work enough before mom- 

«g." .... ..-.-■ 
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*' Turn your eye in that direction, Mr. Garnetr Do 
you not see a faint belt of light, no broader than my 
finger, that streaks the sky where the^uri went down? 
It is not daylight, for I -watched that all fade away, 
and the last glimnter of it was gone before that dim 
brassy streak began to show itself. And carry your 
eye in a straight line above it — do yon not mark how 
thick and lead-like the air looks? .There is that there," 
said tte old joaan, u will try what stuff these sticks are 
onade of before the morning breaks*" % - 
• " Is there then really: any prospect of wind?" asked 
the midshipman. * ** " 

u Let it come . butt-end foremost, if it chooses, and 
the sooner the better," said young Burton, laughing. 

The old quarter-master turned a grave ^nd thought-, 
fill look or the round face of ihe lively boy, aid 
geeraed meditating an answer that might repress what 
probably struck him as-untimely mirth; but even while 
he was in the act to speak,, .the tempest he had pre- 
dicted burst in sudden fury upon the vessel. The first 
indication those below had of its approach, was the 
wild rushing sound of the gust, which .broke upon their 
ears like the roar of a volcano. The heaving and 
rolling of the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves 
had been subdued aiid'chained down by the force of a 
mighty pressure. 

The vessel stood motionless .art instant, as if instinct 
with Jife, and cowering -in conscious fear oT the ap- 
proaching strife; the tempest then burst upon her, arid 
the stately* mass reeled and fell over before it, like a 
tower struck down by a thunder-bolt. The surge was 
so violent that the ship was thrown almost on her 
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beam-ends, and every thing -on board, not secured in 
the strongest manner, was pitched with great force to 
leeward. /"- -. . 

A scene of fearful grandeur -was presented- The 
sky was of a murky, leaden hue, and appeared to 
bend over the ship in a. nearer and narrower arch, 
'binding the oc^an in so small a round, that the eye 
could trace, thrpugh the .whole circle, the line where 
the sickly looking heaven rested on the sea, The air 
was thick and heaVyj and the water, covered with 
driving snow-like foam, seemed to be packed and flat- 
tened down by the fury t)f the blast, which scattered 
its billows' into spray ak cutting as the sleetiof a De- 
cember storm. > ' '- ' 

•The wind howled and screamed through the rigging 
with an appalling sound, 'that might be likened' to' the 
shrieks and wailings of angry fiends; -and the ship' fled 
before' the tempest, like an affrighted thing, with a 
velocity that piled the wMef in a huge bank around 
her bows, and sent it off, whirling and sparkling; in 
lines of dazzling whiteness, soon lost in the general 
hue of the ocean, which resembled a wild waste of 
driftingsnow. 

For more than an hour did the Active flee along in 
this way, like a wild horse foaming- and stretching at 
his utmost speed, drjven onward in the van of the 
tempest, and exposed to its* fiercest wrath. At length, 
the first fury of the gale passed away,* and the wind, 
though still raghig tempestUQusly, swept over her with 
less appalling force. The ocean, now, as-if to revenge 
itself for its constrained inactivity, roused from its 
brief repose, and swelled into billows that rolled and 
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chased each other- with the wild glee of ransomed- de- 
mons. Wave upon wave, in multitudinous confusion, 
came roaring iir from astern; and their white crests, 
leaping, and sparkling, and hissing, formed a striking 
•feature in the scene. The wind, fortunately, issued 
, from the right point,, and drove the Active toward her 
-place of destination. 

The dun paU of clouds, wMch from the commence- 
ment of the gale had totally overspread -the heavens, 
except in the quarter whence the blast proceeded,. now 
began to give way, and a reddish light shone qut here 
and there, 'in long horizontal streaks, like the glow of 
expiring coals between the bars of a furnace. Though 
the first dreadful violenee of the storm was somewhat 
abated, it still raved with too much fierceness and 
pow^r4o admit of any relaxation of vigilance. The 
commajnder himself . still retained the truibpet, and 
every officer stoocEin silence. at his station, clinging^ to 
whatever might assist' him to maintain his difficult 
footing. - 

" Light, ohP % cried the^ look-out on one of the- cat- 
heads. 

"-> Where away'?' 3 demanded the captain. 

"Bead ahead," . ' . , -/ . 
v " What does it look like, and how far off?" shouted 
the captain in a loud- and earnest voice. 

"A large vessel lying to under bafe poles — star- 
board your helm, sir, quick — hard a-starboard 1 , or 
you will fall aboard-of herF 

This startling intelligence was hardly, communicated, 
before the vessel descried from aloft loomed suddenly 
.into sight from deck. through the thick weather to lee- 
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ward. Her dusk and shadowy form seemed to rise up 
from the ocean, so suddenly did it open to view, as 
the driving- mist was scattered for a moment. She: lay 
.right athwart the Active's bow,s, and almost under her 
fore-foot' — ad it seemed while she -pitched into the 
trough^of an enormous sea-— and the Actite rdde on, 
the ridgeof the succeeding wave r which curled above 
the chasfc, as if to overwhelm the vessel >beneath. 

* c Starboard your helm r qvailer-iftaster! hard a~star? 
board! ,r cried the cominander of the Active \ in a tone 
of startling energy. • 

These orders were promptly obeyed, but it was too 
late for them to avail.. The wheel, in- the hands of 
four stout and experienced seamen, was forced swiftly 
round} and the ^effect of the rudder was assisted by a 
pull of the starboard braces; but in such a gala, and 
under bare poles, the helm everted but little power 
over the driving and ponderous mass. She-had headed 
off hardly a point from her course when she was, taken 
up by a prodigious surge, and borne onward witfi 
fearful velocity. .The catastrophe was.now inevitable. 
In an instant the two ships fell together, their massive 
timbers, crashing with the fatal force of thereon cussion. 
A wild shriek ascended from the deck -of the stranger, 
and Woman's shrill voice mingled with the. sounds 

All was now confusion and uproar on board both 
vessels. The Active* had struck the stranger broad on . 
the bows, while the bowsprit of th£ latter* rushing in< 
between the fore-mast and the starboard fore-rigging 
of the Active, had snapped her chains and stays, and 
torn up the bolls~and chain-plates, as if they bad been 
thread and wire. Staggering back from the shock, 
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she was carried to some distance- by a refluent wave, 
.which suddenly subsiding, she gave such a heavy lurch 
to port that the foremast — now,' wholly "unsupported 
on the starboard side — .snapped 'short -offj li£e a 
withered twig, and fell with ; a loud plash into the 
ocean: - ' ^ 

In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted the 
vessel on ks crest/. and the two sSips cldsed-again,\Kke 
gladiators, faint and stunned, but still compelled to .do 
battle. The bows of the stranger this' time 3rove 
heavily against the bends of the Active just abaft iier 
main-riggirig,* and her bowsprit darted quivering in 
over the bulwarks, as if it were the arrowy tongue of 
some huge sea monster. At this instant a wild sound 
of agony, between a shriek and <a groan, was heard in 
thai direction, and those who turned to ascertain its 
cause saw, as the Vessels again separated, a human 
body,- swinging and: writhing ajtthe stranger's bowsprit 
head. ' . 

The vessel heaved up into the moonlight, and showed 
the face of poor Vangs, the quarter-master, his back 
apparently crushed and broken, but his arms clasped 
round the spar$ to which^he appeared to clmg with 
convulsive tenacity. The bowsprit had caught him on 
its end as it ran in over thfe Active's side, and driving 
against the mizaren-mast, -deprived the poor wretch of 
all power to rescue himself from the dreadful* situation. 
While a hundred e^es werfe fastened in a gaze of hor- 
ror on the impaled seaman, thus dangling over the 
boiling ocean, the strange ship again reeled" forward, 
as if to reHew the terrible encounter. But her motion 
was now slow and laboring. 
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She was evidently -settling by the. head;- she paused 
in mid career, gave a heavy drunken lurch to starboard, 
tiir her topmasts whipped against the rigging of her 
antagonist, then rising slowly on the ridge of the next 
wave, she plunged he&d foremost, and disappeared 
forever. One shriek of horror and despair rose through 
the storm — one wild delirious shriek! The waters 
swept over the drowning wretches^ and hushed their 
gurgling. cry. .Then jail ^asrstill! — all but the rush 
and whirl of waves as _ they were sucked jnto the vor- 
tex,, and the voice of the storm which h(>wled its wild 
dirge above the spof . - 



LESSON XLIII. 



MELANCHOLY. m 

The sun of th§ morning, 
Unclouded and bright,. 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
To glory and gladness . 
. New bliss may itapart; , ♦ ' 
. % \ But, oh! give to sadness' 
And'softness of h^art • 
A mornent to ponder, a season to grieve, - 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve. 
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Then soothing reflections 

Arise on the mind, . 
And sweet recollections ' 
Of friends who were kind— 
' * * Of tove that was tender 

And yet could /decay, * - 
0£ visions whose splendor . 
Time withered away; . 
- In'all that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of faijcy — the work of a dream. . 

The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
~ The full moon of brightness,. " 

The deep" sky of blue, 
The- rush 'of the river 

Through vales -that are still, . 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone Q*er the hill, 
,Are sounds th?t. pari soften, and sights that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart* 
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LESSON XLIV. 



ERUPTION OF THEvVOiCAtfO OF KILAUEA. 

On the 30th of May the people of Puna observed 
the appearance of smoke* and fire in the interior, 
a mountainous and desolate region of that district. 
Thinking that the fire might be the burning of Some 
jungle,' they took little notice of it until the next day, 
Sabbath ? when the meetings in the different villages 
were thrown into confusion by suddenand grand exhi- 
bitions of fir^, on a scale so large and fearful as to 
leave them no room to doubt the cause of the pheno- 
menon. The fire augmented during the day and night, 
Ijul it did nQt seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. 

All were in consternation, as it was expected that the 
molten flood would pour itself down from* its'height 
of four thousand feet, .to the coast, and no one knew to 
what point it would flow, or what * devastation would 
attend its fiery course. On Monday,' June 1st, the 
stream began tb flow off in a northeasterly direction, 
and on the followingWednesday,*at evening, the burn- 
ing river reached the sea, having averaged about half 
a mile an hour in its progress. The rapidity of the 
flow was very unequal, being modified by the inequali- 
ties of the surface, over which the, stream passed. 
Sometimes it is supposed to have moved five miles an 
hour, and at other times, owing to obstructions, making 
no apparent progress, except in filling up deep valleys, 
and in swelling over or breaking a\fray hills and pre- 
cipices. 
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But I will return to the source of the eruption. 
This is in a forest, and in the bottom of an ancient 
wooded crater, about four hundred feet defep, and pro- 
bably eight miles east from Kilauea? The region bekig 
uninhabited and covered with a thicket, it was. some 
time before the place was discovered, land -up to 'this 
time, though- several foreigners, have attempted it, no 
one, except myself, has reached the spot. From Ki- 
lauea to this place the lava flows in a subterranean - 
gallery, probably at t}ie depth of a thousand feet,4jut 
its course -can be distinctly traced* all the way, by the 
rending of the crust of the «arth into innumerable, fis- 
sures-, and by the emission of siQoke, steam, ami gases. 

The eruption in this old crater is siaall, and from this 
plaee4he stream disappears again for the distance of a 
mile or two, when the lava again gushed up and spread 
over an area of about fifty acres. Again it passes under 
ground. for >two, or three iniles, when.it- reappears in 
another old wooded, cteter, consuming the forest, and 
partly filling* up-. the basin-. Once more it disappears, 
and flowing in a subterranean channel, bracks and 
breaks the earth, opening fissures from six "Inches to 
ten or twelve feet in width, and sometimes splitting 
the trunk of a tree, so exactly that itsjegs stand astride 
at the fissure. '.- - -• . 

At -sQme places- it is -impossible to trace the, sub- 
terranean-* stream, on account of the impenetrable 
" thicket under which it passes. After flowing under 
ground several, miles., perhaps *ix -or eight, it jagain- 
broke out* like an overwhelming flopd, and sweeping 
forest,. hamlet, plantation, .and everything before.it, 
rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, where, 
* 11 
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ieaping-a precipice of forty or fifty feet, it poured, it* 
self in one vast cataract of fire into the deep below, 
with loud detonations, -fearful hissings, and a thousand 
unearthly and indescribable sounds. Imagine to your- 
self a rives of fused minerals, of die breadth and 
depth of Niagara, and of a deep gory red, falling, in 
one emblazoned sheet, one.Taging torrent, into the 
ocean ! The sqene, as described hy eye witnesses, .was 
terribly Sublime. Two mighty agencies in collision- ! 
Two antagonist -and gigantic forces in * contact, and 
producing effects 6n a scale - inconceivably grand ! 

The atmosphere in all directions wa&filled with ashes, 
spray, and gases } while the burning Java, as it fell into 
the water^ was Shivered into millions o£ minute parti- 
cles, and being thrown back into the air, fell in„showers 
of sand on all thfc surrounding country.. The coast was 
extended, in t6 the Sea' for a quarter of a niHe, and a 
pretty ^end-beach and a new oape were formed. Three 
hills of scoria and* sand were also formed .in the sea, 
the lowest about- two hundred and the highest about 
three hundred feet. 

For three weeks, this terrific river disgorged itself 
into the sea with little abatement. Multitudes of fishes 
were' killed, atid the waters of. the ocean were heated 
for twenty miles along the. coast. The breadth of the 
stream, where it fell iifto the sea, is aboujt half a mile, 
but inland it varies* from one to four or five *miles in 
width, conforming itself, like a river, to the face of ' 
the country over which it flowed. Indeed, if you can 
imagine the Mississippi, converted into liquid fire, of 
the consistency of fused iron, and moving onward, 
.sometimes rapidly, sometimes sluggishly; now widen* 
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ing Into a sea, and anon rushing through a narrow de- 
file, winding its way through mighty forests an4 ancient 
solitudes, you will get some idea of'^the spectacle now 
exhibited. 
' The- depth of the stream will probably vary from 
ten to two hundred feet, according to the inequalities 
of the surface oyer which it passed. During the flow, 
night, was "converted into day. The light rose and 
:spread like, the morning' upon the mountains, and its 
glare was seen on the 'opposite side of the island- It 
wa&ated distinctly visible- for more", than :one hundred 
.miles at sea; and "&t the distance of forty miles, fine 
print- could be-read at midnight. The brilliancy of the 
light was like a blazing fiitaaraent, <ai\d the jicene is 
said to have been one of unrivaled sublimity^. ,. 

' .' The Whole course of the stream irom Kilauea to the 
sea isabont forty miles. Its mouth is about twenty- 
five^ miles from the Hilo;* station. -The ground over 
which it flawed, descends at the rate of one hundred 
feet to the mile. The crust isrnow cooled, and .may 
be traversed with care, though scalding steftai, pungent 
gases, and sn^oke are still emitted in many places. 

In pursuing my way for ^nearly two days- over this 
mighty' smouldering mae^, I was more, and more im-, 
pressed at every step with the wonderful scene. Hills 
had been melted down like wax;, nttineq and deep 
valleys . had «been filled ;• and majestic, fprests had dis- 
appeared like feathers in the flames. In some places 
the molten stream parted and flowed in sepasato chan- 
nels for -a considerable distance, and theo. reuniting, 
formed islands of. various sizes, from one to fifty acres, 
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with trees still standing, but seared and blighted by 
the intense best 1 

X)n the outer edges. o£ the lava, where the stream 
was more, shallow and the heat less vehement, and 
.where of course the liquid mass cooled soonest, the 
trees were mewed down, like grass before the- scythe, 
and left charred, crisped} smouldering, and only-half 
eonsumecL As the lava Sowed around the. tranks-ef 
.large trees on the outskirts 6T the stream, the melted 
mass stiffened* and consolidated before the .trunk pas 
consumed,- and when this, was effected, the top of the 
tree fell, and lay unconsumed on the crusty while the 
hole which marked the place of the trunk remains al- 
most asjsmootjx and perfect as the caliber of a cannon. 
These ioles are innumerable, and- 1 found them .to 
.measure from ten to.forty feet deep.; but as! remarked 
before, they are in thcmore shallow parts of the lacra, 
the- trees being entirely ^onsuxtted where i£ was <teeger. 

. During tjie flow. of. this eruption, fhe-great crater 
of Kiiauea sunk about three hundred! feet^ and her. 
£res became nearly extinct, one lake only out of many, 
being left active in this 'mighty cauldron. . This, with 
jother &ctg*which~have been named, demonstrates that 
the eruptbn,;was the disgorgement of fbe fires of Ki- 
lauea. The open lal$e in the old crater is at present 
intensely active,* and the fifes are' increasing, as isTevi- 
dent -fronr the glare visible at our station -and from the 
testimony of -visiters. V - " 

During the early part erf the' eruption, slight and 
repeated shocks of' earthquake were felt, for several 
successive days, near the scene of action. These 
shocks were not noticed at Hilo. 
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Through the direction of su kind Providence no*lives 
were lost, and but little property was consumed. during 
this amazing flood of fiery ruin. The stream passed 
over an uninhabited desert. A.fewjfcile hamlets were 
consumed, and a few plantations were destroyed j but 
the inhabitants, forewarned, fled and escaped. -During 
th$ progress of the eruption some of thevpeople in 
Puna spent most -of their time in prayer and religious 
meetings,, some flew in consternation from the face of 
"the all-devouring element, others. warideied along its 
margin, marking with idle curiosity its 3aily progress, 
while another class still coolly pursued their usual vo* 
cations, unawed by the burning fury as it. rolled along 
within a mile .of their doors, apparently indifferent to 
the roar of consuming forests,- the sight of devouring 
fire, -the startling detonation^ the hissing of escaping 
steamy the rending- of the earth, thV shivering and 
melting of gigantic rocks, the raging'-and dashing of 
the fiery .waves, the bellowing^ the murrhurings, the 
unearthly mutterings coming up from the burning deep. 

They went carelessly on amid the rain of ashes, 
sand, and fiery scintillations, gazing vacantly on the 
fearful .aild ever varying appearance of the atmosphere, 
murky ^ black, livid, blazing, the sudden rising of 
* lofty pillars of flame, the upward curling- of ten thou- 
sand* columns of smoke, and their majestic roll in 
dense, dingy, hirid or party-colored clouds. 

During the. progress of the descending stream r it 
would often fair into some fissure, and forcing itself 
into apertures and under massive rocks, and even hil- 
locks and extended plats of ground, and lifting them 
from their ancient beds^ bear them with all their super- 
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incumbent mass of soil and trees, on its viscous and 
livid bosom, like a raft on the water. When the fused 
mass was -siuggish$- it; had a gory appearance, like 
clotted Mood, and when it was active, it resembled 
fresh andxlotted blood mingled and thrown into violent 
agitation. ;* . - 

-• Sometimes the, flowikg lava would find a subterranean - 
gallery, diverging bright angles from the maia chlm* 
nel, and pressing into- it would flow off unobserved^ 
till meeting --with some obstruction in its dark passage, 
when, by its expansive force,- it would .raise the mart 
of the earth inte a dome-like hilJL of fifteen or twenty 
feet in height-, and then burking this shell, pour itself 
out in. a fiery torrent around. •- A m&n who .was stand- 
ing at- a considerable, distance from the main <-£treato; 
qnd intensely-Jgazing on -the absorbing scene before 
him, found himself.* suddenly- raised to the height o£ 
ten or fifteen feet above the commoiievtl around him, 
and he had.b^t just time to escape from bis dangerous 
position* . whfett the- earth opened -where he had stood, 
and a stream of fire gushed out. * « 
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LESSON XLV. 



ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER., 

Elizabeth Temple and : Louisa had gained the 
summit of the mountain, where they left the highway, 
and pursued their course, under the .shade of the state- 
ly trees that crowned the emmeaee. The day was be- 
coming warm ; and the girls plunged toore deeply into 
the forest, as'they found its invigdrating coolness agree- 
ably contrasted taihe excessive heat they had- experi- 
enced in tbrir ascent. The conversation , as if by mutual 
consent, jms entirely changed tor the kittle 'incidents 
and scenes of their, walk, ' --',*'. 

In this maimer they -proceeded along the margin 'of 
the precipice, catching occasional" glimpses of the pla- 
cid. Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling. of wheels 
and the sounds t>f hammers that rose from the valley, 
when Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed — 
" Listen ! there are., the tries* of a child on thiaMnoun- 
tain t . Is there a- clearing -near us % or can some little 
one have strayed from its parents V J . ~. , ' 

"Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. 
6 t Let us follow the sounds; it may be a wanderer, starv- 
ing on the hill.". Urged, by this consideration, the 
females pursued, the- low, mournful sounds, that pro* 
ceeded from the forest, with quick and impatient steps. 
More than once the ardent Elizabeth was on 4h«* point 
of announcing- that she saw the sufferer, when Lobifta 
caught her by the arm, and, pointing behind them, 
cried—-" Look at the dog!" 
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The advanced age of Brave had long before depri- 
ved him of his activity*; said when his companions 
stopped to view the scenery, or to add to their bouquets, 
the mastiff would lay his huge frame on the ground, 
and await their inovements, with his eyes closed, and a 
listlessness ih his aic that 111 accorded witfr the "charac- 
ter of "a protector.' Sutwben, aroused by this cry 
from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, she-. saw the dog 
with his *ey'e$ keenly set xwi somen distant object, his 
head bent near the ground,, and his hair actually rising 
on his body,. either through fright or angfer. - 
. " "Bra^ei" said she, ^ be quiet^ Brave ! what do you 
see, fellow 1" .At the sounds of her voice, the rage of 
the mastiff, instead of being .at all diminished, was very 
sensibly increased. He' stalked in .front of thier ladies, 
und seated himself :at the feetef his mistress, growling 
leuder than before, -#nd. occasionally giving vent to his 
iter bjr a short, surly barking: ."^Wha't does he see?" 
said Elizabeth j "■ there must be some animal in sight.? 
> Hearing no Answerfrom her companion, Miss Tem- 
le turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing with 
her face whitened to* the wlor of death, and 4ier dinger 
pointing upward, with a sort of "flickering, convulsed 
motion. The quick eyeof Eliaabetlrglanced in the 
direction indicated try her friend, wh6re she saw the 
£eroe front and gfaring «yes of a female panther, fixed 
on them. in" horrid. malignity, and threatening instant 
destruction;..' - : ;< . " •' 
! 'f Let us fly P exclaimed Elisabeth, grasping' thearm 
of Louisa, whose form -yielded like melting snow, and 
sunk lifeless to the ear|h/ 
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There was not a single feeling in the temperament 
of Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt her to desert 
a companion in such an extremity ; and she fell Qn her 
knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the person of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, 
such parts of her dress as might obstruct her respira- 
tion, and encouraging their only safeguard, the dog, at 
the same time, by the sounds of her voice. ~ 

"Courage/Bravfc -l*\ she cried-*- her own .tones be- 
ginning to tremble — " iourage, courage, good Brave ! " 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches e£ a sap- 
ling, that grew under the shade of the beech whi<?h 
held its dam. This ignorant but vicious creature ap- 
proached, near to the dog, imitating, the actions and 
sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture 
of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity of its 
race. Standing on its hind legs, it would rend the 
bark of a tree with its fore paws, and play all the an- 
tics of aoat,-for a moment; and then, by lashing itself 
with iU tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it would 
attempt the manifestations of anger that rendered its 
parent so terrific. 

All this time, Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect, his body drawn -backward on his haunch- 
es, and his eyes following the movements of both dam 
and cub. -*- At every gambol played by the latter, it ap- 
proached nigher to the dog, the growling of the three 
becoming more horrid at each moment, until the young-: 
er beast, overleaping its intended bound, fell directly 
before the mastiff. There was a moment of fearful 
cries and struggles; but they ended almost as soon as 
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*.♦ • 

commenced, by the cub appearing in the air, hurled 

from the jaws of Brave, with a violence that sent it 

against a tree so forcibly as to render it completely 

senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the l short struggle, and her blood 
was* warming with the triumph of the dog, when she 
saw the form of the panther in the air, springing twenty 
feet from the branch of 'the beech to the back of the 
mastiff. No^ words of oufs can describe the fu?y of 
,the conflict that followed. It was a confused struggle 
oh the driecHeaves, accompanied <by loud and Jerrible 
cries, barks, and growls. " ', 

So rapid and vigorous were the' bounds q£ the inha- 
bitant of the forest, that its active frameseemed con- 
stantly in the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe. at 
each successive leap. When the panther lighted' on 
the shoulders of the mastiff^ which was its constant 
aim, old Brave, though torn with her talonV, and stain- 
ed with his own blood, that already* flowed from a 
dozen wounds ? would shake off his furious foe, like -a 
feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, rush \o the fray 
again, with his jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 

Fut age, and his -pampered life, greatly disqualified 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing 
but 'courage, he* was only the vestige of what he had 
once been. A higher bound than ever raised the wary 
and furious beast far beyond the reach of the dog — 
who was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her — 
from which she alighted, in a favorable position, on 
the back of her aged foe. For a single moment, only, 
Could the panther remain there,.the. great strength of 
the dog returning with a convulsive effort. But Eliza- 
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beth .saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the side of his 
enemy, that the collar of brass around his neck,.which 
had been glittering throughout the fray, was of, the 
color of blood, and, directly, that his frame; was sink- 
ing to the earth, where it soon lay grofctrate and help- 
less. Several mighty efforts of the wij/i-cat ta extri- 
cate herself from the jaws qf the dog, followed ; Vut 
they \^ere fruitless, .until the mastiff turned on his back, 
his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened; when the 
fch^rt conviilsions and stillness that succeeded, apuounr 
ced the death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image 
of the Maker J that daunts the hearts of the inferior 
beings of his creation ; and it would seem that some 
such power, in the present* instance, suspended the 
threatened blow. *The 'eyes of the monster and the 
kneeling maiden met, -for an instant, when the former 
stooped to examine .her fallen, foe ;ne*t to scent her 
: luckless cub. From the latter examination it turned, 
howevterywfth its eyes apparently emitting flashes of 
fire, its tail JasKing ifcr sides furiously, 'and its cjaws 
projecting ^or inches from its broad feet. " 

" Hist ! hist! n said a low voice -j u stoop lower, gall; 
your bonnet hides the creater's "heatf." 

It was rather" the yielding of nature,- than 1 a compli- 
ance with this unexpected order, that caused the head 
of our heroine to sink on her bosom m y when, she heard 
the report of the rifle, the whizzing, of the bulle.^ and 
the enraged cries of the Jbeast, who was rolling over 
on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs 
and branches within its reach. At the next- instant, 
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thejfbrm of Leather-stocking rushed by her ; and he 
called aloud — "Come in, Hector; come inj 'tis a 
hard-lived animal, and may jump ag'in." 

Natty maintained bis position in front of the maid- 
ens, most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds 
and threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which 
gave several irriicatiofls of returning strength and fe- 
rocity, until his rifle was again loaded 5 when- he step» 
ped up to the enraged animal, and, placing the muzzle 
dose to its head,, every ^spttrk of .life was extinguished 
by the discharge. "<* - 
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SONG' Or THE PILGRIMS.* * . 

The breeze has swelled the whitenings. sail, , 
The bliue waves' curl beneath the gale, . 
And, bounding with the wave and wind, 
We leave okLEnglatid's shores behind": — 
Leave behind our native shore,. c 
Homesj and all-we loved before. . 

The deep may dash, the winds may fclow, 
The storm spread out its wings of wo, 
*Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud, 
Hung in the folds of every cloud; 
Still, as long as life shall last, 
From that shore we'll speed' us fast. 
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For we would Trather ©ever be, 
Than dwell where mind cannot be free, 
But bows beneath a dfespot's rod 
Even where it seeks fo worship Gfcd. 

Blasts of heaven, onward sweep! 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep! 

; O, see what wonders meet our eyes! 
Another land, and other skiesl 
. Columbian hills have met our view! 
Adieu f Old England's shores, adieu! \. * 
. Here, "at length, our feet shalT rest, 
Hearts be Free, and homes^be blest. 

As long as yonder firs Shall "Spread • 
Their green arms o'er the- mountain's head,-*- 
As. long as.yoilder clrfis shall stand, 
■Where join -the .ocean and the .land,,—* - . 
$hall those cliffy and mountains be - 
. Proud retreatsfor liberty. 

Now to the King of kings we'll rai$e 
The paean loud of sacred praise, 
Mora loud fhaa sounds the swelling freeze} . 
More loud than speak ^th^ rotting sea^!, 

Happier lan^s have mpt our vjpwi .. 

England's shores, adieu! adieu! 
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LESSON XLVII. 



DESCRIPTION OF A HERD OF BISONS. 

" There come the buffaloes themselves, and a noble 
herd it is." ... 

Every eye was now drawn to the striking spectacle 
that succeeded. A few enormous -bison bulls .were 
first discovered scouring along the most distant toll of 
the prairie, and then succeeded long files x>f single 
beasts, which, in their turfcs, _ wereffollpwecl by a. dark 
mass of bodies, until the dun colored herbage of the" 
plain was entirely-lost in the deeper-hue of their ^shaggy 
coats. The herd, as the colwaa spvead and thickened, 
was like the endless flocks of -the. smaller birds* whose 
extended flanks? are so often seen to- heave up out of 
the abyss of the heavens, m*tU they appear & count- 
less as the leaves in Apse forests over which they 
wing their endless, flight. Clouds of dust shot up in' 
little columns' from the* centre of' the mass, as some 
animal more furious than die rest ploughed the plain 
with his hortis^ and, firom time td time,- a deep, hollow 
bellowing was bbftife fefcng on the wind, as though a 
thousand throats vented their plaints in a discordant 
murmuring. - ' i " - • 

A long and musing silence reigned in the party, as 
they gazed on this spectacle of wild and peculiar gran- 
deur. It was at length broken by the trapper, who, 
having been long accustomed to similar sights, felt 
less of its influence, or rather felt it in a less thrilling 
and absorbing manner, than those to whom the scene 
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tfats more novel. tt There," said he, " go ten thousand 
oxen in one drove, without keeper or master, except 
Him wfab made them, and gave them these op^h plains 
•for their pasture! • But the herd is heading a little this 
tfay, k and it behooves us to make ire^dy for thiiryisit. 
If we tiide ourselves, altogether, tie- horned brutes 
will break through the place,' and trample us beneath 
their feet, like so many creeping. Worms; so Tfre ifrill 
just pjit the weak ones apart, and take post, as becomes 
men and hunters, in the van.?'* As there was but little 
time to make the necess&ry arrangements, the fthole 
farty set about them in good* earnest/ 

By the* vasodilating Movements of Some fifty or a 
hundred* bulls, that led the advance, it remained ques- 
tionable, for many moments^ what course they intended 
to pursue* But a tremendous' and painful roar, which 
came from behind the cloud of dust that rosein the 
centfe of the herd, and which* Vas horribly answered 
-by the Screams of carrion birds, that were' greedily 
•ailing* directly above the* flying drove, appeared to 
gite a new .impale to thefr .flight, arid at once to re- 
move every symptom* of 'indecision.- As if glad to 
seek the smallest signs of the forest,, the whole of the 
frffiighted herd became steady in its direction, rushing 
in a straight line toward- the little coVeir of bushes, 
which" has already be6h so often named. 

The appearance of niarigefr' was. now, in reality, of 
si character to try the stoutest nervesT The flanks 6t 
the- dark, moviffg mass, wfcre advanced in such a man* 
fcer as to make a concave Krie of the front;* and every 
fltrce eye, that wag glaring from the shaggy wildettieaa 
*tf hair, in which the entire h&ds df the maFe* *rttt 
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, enveloped, was riveted with mad anxiety on the thicket. 
It. seamed as if each beast -strove to outstrip his neigh- 
bor in gaining this desired coveiy and as thousands. in 
the rear pressed blindly on those in front, there was^ 
the appearance of.anjunminentrisk that the leaders of 
the herd iwould.be precipitated on the concealed party, 
in which case' the destruction of every one of them 
was certain. Each of our-adventu*ers.felt the danger 
sof his situation in a manner peculiar to his -individual 
character and circumstances. . % •** . 

The old man, who had stood all this whilS leaning 
on his rifle, and regarding the movements of the herd 
with a steady eye, now deemejl it time, to strike- his 
Mqw. Leveling his piece at the foremost bull, ^with 
an agility that would have done credit. to his youth^he 
fired. The animal received the bullet on the matted 
hair, between his horns, and 'f§U to his x knees; but, 
shaking his* head,, he instantly arose,, the very shock 
seeming to increase his exertions. * There was now np 
longer time to hesitate. Throwing down his, rifle, the 
trapper stretched forth his arms, ?nd advanced from 
the cover with nakefd hands^ directly towards the rush- 
ing column of the beasts. . . * . 

The,, figure of a. man, when . sustained by the firmness 
and steadiness. th$t intellect . can only impart, rarely 
fails of commanding respect from all tjbe inferior anir 
ipaals of the creation. The leading bulls recoiled, and, 
fox : a single instant, there was a sudden stop to their 
speed, a .dense mass-of bodies rolling up in front,until 
hundreds Were seen floundering a#d tumbling on the 
plain. Then came another of those hpllow beUowingi 
ffom the rear, and set the herd again, in. motion.. The 
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he^4 of the column, howeyer, divided; the immovar 
ble iorm of the trapper cutting it, as it were, into two 
gliding streams of life. Middleton and Paul instantly 
profited by his example, and extended the feeble bar- 
rier by a similar .exhibition .of their own persons. - 

For a few moments^ the new -impulse given to the 
animals in -front, served to protect the thicket. Bui, 
as the body, of the. herd pressed more and more upon 
the. onen line of its defenders,, and the dust thickened 
so as to obscure their persons, there was,.- at each in- 
stant, a renewed danger of the beasts breaking through. 
It became necessary for the trapper and his companions 
to become still mote and more, alert j. and they were 
gradually yielding before the headlong multitude, when 
a furious bull darted, by Middleton, so near as to brush 
his -person, and, at the next instant, swept through the 
Jthicket with the velocity of the wind. 

Ail their efforts would have proved fruitless, how- 
ever, against the Jiving torrent, had not Asinus, whose 
domains had just been so. rudely entered, lifted his 
voice in the midst of the uproar. * The most sturdy 
and furious of the bulls trembled at the alarming and 
unknown Cry, and then each individual brute was seen 
madly pressing from that very thicket, which, the 
mdment before, be had endeavored to reach with the 
same sort of e'age'tness as that with whjch the murderer 
seeks, the sanctuary. 

As the stream divided, the place became clear ; the 
two dark columns moving obliquely from the copse to 
unite again at the distance of a mile on its opposite 
aider The instant the old man saw the sudden effect 
whic4 the voice of Asinus had produced, he coolly 

12 
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iced reloading his^nle, indulging, at the same 
time, in a. most heartfelt fit of Ins silent and peculiar 
merriment. ^ -- : * 

The uprotfr which attended the passage of -the lierd, 
was now gone, or rather it was heard roHibg along the 
prairie, at the distance of a mile. The cjondJ Of dust 
were already blown away by die wind, and « clear 
tang* was left to the eye, in that place where, tfcn 
aainntts before, there existed strife a strifege scene of 
wihkaass and ccfefesuxu* 
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S^t * W v>* ti* tr*** — u<H a bud in the boil,ow, 
^V^ V< $wta*£ tin V**-b*LU s*d blossomed the rose^ 

A*u au$iH** b* xa* crj rf th* swut-darting swallow, 
Ttu* v*w\n£ Uhr *tk# i*t too* twilights dim close. .• 

tftwt* £<Ht* **? t_K wcoJECHa< aadt swett-scented brier, 
tVtc Kvvot^t *V *&* S£\Nti sad £t*J&»ed the Tale- 

(fat*,** jx v^hm^ j*k£ $«?* >»* *£* i*^ orered pale. v 

«*» )^n,V) «t^ shv**3* ** >fcfe *f tie n m . 

****** >sWi ^**ata^Weje£«iiJ*: 
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Theft heap up the hearth-stone with dry forest branches, 
And gather about rae, my children, in glee ; 
For cold on* the upland the stormy wind launches,- : 
And dear is the home of afy loved dies to me. . 



lesson xtixr ' 



LAKES ANJ> THE OCEAN. . >, .. * 

T » There is ever a contrast between the lesser lakes 
and (he "greaf oceafr. 'You' c&n rarely, if ~eve?j loot 
upon the sea, when ft is not heaving with the coming 
oh,* the height,' or the dying of the tempest'. There Is 
ttlways 'agitation within its' mighty bosopi. You see 
Skafethiftg at work 'there that tells of perpetual unrest j 
of a power within that cannot be still. 'The subsiding 
thunder of the storm that has- passed away, is but the 
deep prelusive music of another. 

. But go in midsummer to the lake, embosomed among 
the hills, and gaze upon it .when all the elements are 
in slumber, and I know not that you will find in na- 
ture a more beautiful picture of repose. There is no 
heaving billpw there — no crested w^ve breaking in 
foam upon the shQre-^no Sound of departed storm, 
murmuring like some vast imprisoned spirit at its tem- 
porary subjection. 

But you see there a surface, silent as death — and 
as placid. The water lies spread before you, a perfect 
mirror — and you see wooded summit and lofty vale — 
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forest ^^nd field- tree and toiwer— clgud and eky r aU 
gazing into ite profound, although enchanted with. the 
loveliness .of their*, owjr reflectidit. ' You see the beau- 
tiful* and the grand njipgltog their wcmders ia-solifude, 
and ybu feel how much more exquisite is the display, 
when it is perfected in the hour and home of Nature's 
quietness. * ' 

The/j, if you stand upon bank or shore at sunset, 
when its hundred hues are playing on the sky, and see 
the new heaven created in the depths below you, and 
witness its Mockery of splendor, its fading colors and 
dying beams, till star begins to answer star in the dark 
water purely you are beholding something that .Nature 
presents only in such hallowed spots in ier empire— - 
something, of beauty and grandeur that she can never 
offer by the "vasty deep," -f- something — be it deve- 
loped where it .may, far beyond the witchery, of the 
gifted pencil V-something to rejoice in — something to 
be thankful for. . ■" 
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THE FINE A$TS. 

It is- often said that the art? Cannot flourish in a 
republic; and this is- said', in the face of > such (examples 
as Athens and republican Rome., But .why can they 
not i I ask; Want of patronage is the reason usually 
assigned ;_ but let there be intelligence and refinement 
among any people^ and the patronage of the arts must 
follow. And js it not safer thus- to trust the encour- 
agement qf the arts to the intelligence and< free compe- 
tition of a whole people, than to a few individuals, kings 
or princes. • 

Wduld not a generofis- artist rather take an intelli- 
gent people for his patron, than a king ? M$y not the 
fine arts, in this respect, be safely and advantageously 
subjected to the same" ordeal as literature. * ^Ve have 
wealth enough," we 4iave intelligence in America, and" 
I am willing tojrely upon these for the inevitable eon- 
sequence. 

It would be stfd, indeed, if the allegation were true, 
. that the arts could not flourish in'a republic/ For it is 
precisely in a republic that they are wanted fo complete 
the system of social influences. It is a mistake into 
which novices fall', to suppose that the arts are un- 
favorable to morality. 

In fact, the fine arts have usually been the^ handmaids 
of virtue and religion. More- than half of the great 
paintings in the world are illustrative of religious sub- 
jects; and embracing mythology in this account, more 
than half of the statues are of the same character. 
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And to refer to kindred arts.— architecture j too, has 
built its noblest structures for religion, and music has 
composed its subjimest strains for the sanctuary. Ge- 
nius, indeed — that ' inspiration from Heaven^ — has 
always shown Us descent from: above, by -this direction 
of. its labors* , 

The introduction of-the arts^nto our countrry, .then, 
is not to be dreaded on, the scors -of morality. „ Islt 
not on -every account greatly to be dewed 1 The most 
material deficiency among us, perhaps — next to. the 
want of virtue— is likely to>be,tho want of refinement. 
There is .need amongjusof objects~that kindle up ad- 
miiation and enthusiasm, that awaken the sense of dc* 
light and wonder, that break up the habits- of petty 
calculation -and so? did interest, anjl breathe a liberal 
and generis soul iuta. the, people; and this need the 
arts, .would, supply. . . ., - 

The Author of nature has shown, that it>was.iiot be* 
fte&th his cafe to provide for the "gratification of seat*? 
vents, precisely similar to. those- which are addressed 
by the arts. The world y composed of hill an4 dale» 
mountain and yafley, not one boundless ploughed field 
to. yield foodj dsesped in. gay and. bright liveries, <not , 
ip one soher#sui{ed color; filled with the music .of its 
streams and groves,, not doomed ta endless moaotony 
or. everlasting silencje^uch a world, the dwelling 
place of nations, the school of their discipline, the 
temple of their worship, plainly shows that they were 
not destined .to be pupils, ef cold and stem utility 
alone, but of many and diversified influences* of graee- 
fulness,^ of elegance, of beneficence, b*auty # and sub- 
limity., _ ,.",... « 
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At' the foot of one Of those gigantic mountains irf 
Asia, Vhioh lift up thfcir heada so far abdVe the clbuehr 
that the eye of -man never' 'saw ftieir summit $ ? stood a 
beautiful cottage, fating the east. Hie moahtam 
stream leaped and muirmured <m the north; the Verdant 
i>lairi,'wb£r6 the bright-eyed gazelle sported^ lay Spread 
out br front; the garden ahd tlreTotive^yard, £lled*wit& 
every "ftow&r and every -fruit which an. oriental suA 
could pencil and ripen, lay on the south; while' bttck, 
on the west^ 'rose the everlasting mountain-. 

Here were ''Walks*, "arid shades, and fruits, 'such as 
Were found no where else/ "TEer sun- shone upon no 
spot more luxuriant; the moonbeams struggled W enter 
no placemore delightful; and* the" soft wiftgs of the 
breezes of evening fanned no such *abode in dP the 
"east. * *" '*\ -- 

The howl of • the *wolf was never hiard- here; tht 
sly fox nef er came here to destroy; and .here the ser- 
pent's hiss was never heard. This cottage was thfc 
home of Haf£d, the aged and" the pTospeYous. He 
reaYed'this fcottage; he adortied thfe spot; atf& here, 
for more than -fourscore yearis,-he had liv6d and'sti*- 
died. * • - 

During all this time; the sun had' never forgotten to % 
visit himMaily: 4 the harvest had never failed, the pes- 
tilence had never destroyed, ~and the' mountaift stream 
had never dried up. The wife of his youth stHl Hved 
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fa cheer and bless him; and his son and daughter were 
such as werfe not to.be found in all that Province. 

*No- youth -could 'r,eift4he hofse, hurl the javelin, 
chase ilie lion, or. delight the social circle,- like this 
son. No daughter of kings could be found so beauti- 
fy and perfect, as was thi* daughter, with an eye so 
bright and joyous, and a form sosynunetricgl^as hers. 
But who can insure e*rthly-hap.pines&2 In pne short 
- v&$k 9 Hafed was stripped of- all his joy s f His wipe 
went to.iee a new white peacock, which it was said a 
neighbor, who live*! a n>Ue oflf'm the ravine, had just 
brought home. She took cold, and a quick fever fol- 
lowed; , and on her return) Hafed saw that she must die. 

Before two days were gone, thcold man was standing 
at her open grave. He gazed long, ^md -said impa- 
tiently r-* 1 Cover her,-^coyer the only woman that I 
ever- loved!"- .. The son and .daughter had returned from 
the burial of their mother, fatigued and .sick. The 
nurse gave them, as she thought, a simple taedicin§. 
In a*few hours, it was found to be poison. . Hafed saw. 
that they must die; for. the lawdDf nature are fixed, 
and poison kills- He buried them in one widfe, deep 
grave, and it seemed as if in thaj grave he buripd hi$ 
reason and his religion. He tore, his gray hair, — Jie 
cursed the light of day, and wished the mpon turned 
into hlood; and above all, declared that the laws which 
God had established were all wrong, useless, and worse 
than none. 

He wished the world were governed by chance; but, 
as this wa? a hopeless wish, he- wished that at his 
xleath he might go to a world where there; was no God 
to fipc unalterable laws. He arraigned the wisdom of 
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God in his government over this world, declaring that 
his plans were worse than .nope, and that it would be 
far better to have no God in the universe! In the 
centre of Hafed's garden* stood- a large, beautiful palm- 
tree. Under it was Hafed sitting, the' second efening 
after dosing the grave overTiis children. The seat cm 
-which he sat had been reared by his.son. On the leaf 
of the trfce which lay before him, were some exquisite 
verses; written by. the pencil of Iris -daughter.* 

^Before him hty the beautiful country, covered with 
green, sprinkled hereand-ihere^as far as the eye could: 
see, with the habitations of men ; and upon this great- 
landscape the shadows of the mighty mountains were 
nojr setting. In the east,-the moon was just pushing 
up heir modest face, and the gold of day was softening 
into the silver of night. While Hafed, looked on all 
ibis, grief began to swell in his throat ; his tongue 
murmured 5 his heart was full of hard' thoughts of 
God. As the night deepened, Hafed, as he then 
thought, fcU asleep with a heavy heart. When he 
supposed he awoke, i^ was in a new spot The moun- 
tain, the landscape, the- home, wfere -all gone** "All 
was new.,. - , 

• As he stood wondering~wher$ he was, he saw a crea- 
ture approaching him, which, at first, he mistook for a 
baboon j but, on its coming near, he discovered that it 
was a treature -somewhat resembling a man, i>ut fevery 
way mal-formed, ill-shaped, and monstrous. He came 
up and walked around Hafed, as he would a superior 
being, exclaiming, " Beautiful, beautiful ereature ! " 
"Shame, shame on thee!" said Hafed; "dost thou 
treat a stranger thus with insults ? Leave pff thy jests. 
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and tell me whore I am, and how I came here ?" "I 
do not know how you cStroe here, bat Here-ybu are, in 
our world, which we call ehance-world, because every 
thing happens here by ehanee." ** 
• "Ah! is it so 1 This- must be delightful! This is 
just the -world for me • OhJ had I always 'lived here, 
toy beautiful children- would- not have died tinder an 
inexorable law! €ome, show me this woAJ,*— for I 
long to see* it. -But have ye really ho God, nor ahy 
one to make laws and govern you just as he sees fit?" 
'"J don't know what you mean. by G&d: weliave no 
* thing of that kind here, — nothing i>utchancci; but gto 
with me, and you will understand ail about it^ 5 ' As 
they proceeded,- Hafed beg%n t&notice that every t$n£ 
looked queer and odd* Some of the grass* was green, 
some sed, sqprc white, some' riew, and some dying; 
some graft with, the top downward: all' kinds were 
mingled together; /and on the .whole, the sight -was 
vesfy painful. ' . . * - < 

' He,stoppedtQ.exammeaa orchard; here chance hai 
bwwtatwdfk. -Qit a fine > looking. ftpple ttee, he saw 
noJruit but large, ..coarse cucumbers. A snail peach 
tree was breaking down under- its load of gourds. . The 
giude t^ld Hafed that there Was no certainty about 
these trees; aad you could never tell -wtfiat fruit a tree 
would happen to b^ar. . The.tree which this. year, bears 
cucumbers,; jnay bear potatoes next y$ar* • 
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HATEP'S D£EAM.— [CoNTimixD.] 

TiTey soon met another of the** chtfnce men.!? His 
legs" were* very unequal in length; one 'had no knee, 
arid the other no ankle/ His >ea*s Were pet upon his 
shoulders, and " around *his head was & lldcky "black 
bandage'; ' If e came groping bis way, and Hafed at 
once asked him how long since he-had lost his sight. 
w I have not lost it,* *aid he; "but when i'was bom, 
my eyeballs happened to be turned in instead- of out, 
and the back parts, being outward, tire very painful 
in the light) tfnd s6 I put on a covering. * " Well, but 
canSt-thou see any things Metfcinks theu mayest see 
strange tfctegs within."- ' ** True, but the difficulty is 
to get -Any light in thtfae. Yet I am as well off -as 
others, * My brother has one good eye on the top of 
his- head? but he only looks dhfectly up with it to the 
cteutfs; ana* the sun -almost puts it out. He shuts it 
*notet of the tiu>* during the day; but it happens to.be 
one of those eyie* that will stay shut; . . ; * 

They stopped to look at some " chance cattle" in- a 
yard. * Some had but three legs; some had the; head 
on' the wrong part of the body; some were covered 
-with woo), under which they were sweltering in- a 
climate always tropical. Some were half horse and 
half ox. One cow had-** young dw&f of a camel 
following her, and claiming her as his mother. Young 
elephants were there with the ftoeks of eheep; horses 
with claws lib* * lion, and geese clamping round the 
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yard with hoofs like horses. It was all the work of 
chance. Just as they: were leaving the premises, the 
owner came out v to admire, and dhow, and talk over 
his treasures. " Don't think I am a happy man," said 
he to Hafed, *' in- having so many and such perfect 
unimalst AlasK even in this- happy and perfect world, 
there are drawbacks. That^fin,e looking cow- yonder 
happens to give nothing. But warm water- for .milk; and 
.her icaJf, poor things died the first week. .Some of 
them have good-lookmg eyes,-hrut from some delect are 
stone blind. Some cannbt .live in the Hghtj and few 
of them can hear. No two eat the samerfood, .and it 
. is a great labor to take care of them.^ 
, While they were talking, in an instant* Aey were in 
midnight darkness. The sun was gone, and Hafed 
could not for some tithe see bis guide. ^'IWhat has 
happened?" said he. "Oh! nothing uncommon,^ said 
>the guide* ".The sun happened to go down now. 
There is no regular time for him to shine; but he goes 
and comes just as it happens. Sometimes he is gone 
for months, and sometimes fox weeks, and sometime 
only for a few minutes, just as it -happens. . We may 
not see him again for. mpnths, but perhaps he will 
coflae soon.". . • 

As the guide was -fproeceding, to the inexpressible 
joy of all, the sun at ends broke out. The light was 
so sudden>4hat Hafed at first thought he most he struck 
'with lightning, and actually put bis hands. up to his 
eyes, to see if they were We. He then clapped Jus 
hands over his eyes, tilfhe tould gradually hear the 
light* There was a splendor about the soiv which he 
had never before seen ; and it was intolerably ^t. 
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The air seemed like a furh^ce. << Ah! "said, the owner 
of the cattle, u we nrast now. scorch for it. ' My'poor. 
wool-ox must4i* at oiice ! Bad luck, bad luck to us ! 
The sun has -come back much nearer than he was be- 
fore. . But we hope he will happen to. go away again 
Soon, and tbert happen to come*b$ck further off the 
next time." . 

The sun was now pouripg down his heat so intensely, 
that they were glad to go into4he. house for -sheltef — 
*• miserable looking place indeed. Hafed could jiot 
b*t compare it with his own beautiful cottage. They 
invited Hafed tcf eat. On sitting down &t table/ he 
noticed \h^ eac ^ one had a different »kind of food, and' 
that no two could eat out of the same dish. He was 
told that it so happened, that the food which one cotild 
eat, was pToison to another, andvwhfit was*agreeable to 
one, was nauseating to another. ''Hafed rose from the 
table in anguish of spirit. He remembered the world 
where he had lived, and all that was past He' had 
desired to Jive in a world where there was no God — 
where all was governed by chance^ so far as there was 
any thing that looked Uke government Here he was, 
and here he must livcu 

He threwjiimself on a bed, and recalled the past — . 
the beautiful world in which be had once, lived; his 
ingratitude — his njurmurings against the wisdom and 
the goodness of God. He wept like infancy. He- 
would have prayed, and even began a prayer; but 
then he recollected that there was no God here — no- 
thing to direct events — nothing but chance. : He shed 
many and bitter tears of repentance. At last he wept 
himself asleep. When Hafed again awoke, he was 
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sitting ijnder his- palm treeinhi^ow.ji beauti&l garden. 
It wa^ morning. At the appointed moment, the glo- 
rious sun rose up in the east ; the fields wetfe all green 
and fresh; the trees were all right -end upwards, and 
covered with Wesson^ the beautiful deer were bound- 
ing^ in their, gladness, over the lawnj^andtbe songsters 
in the trees, which, in plumage and sweetness, might 
have ,vied with tho§e.that sang in Eden,, were uttering 
their morning song. ^ .' - 

Hafed arose,r— recalled that ugly dream* and then 
wept for joy- Was he again in a world where chafece 
does not reign? x He looked up, and then turned to 
the God o£ heaven and earth-*- the God of* tap and 
pf order. He gave glory to him r and confessed that 
bis ways, to us unsearchable, are full of wisdom. He 
was a new man. .Tears, indeed, fell at the graves of 
his family £ but he now. .lived to do goo<J to men, and 
to make .others Jiappy, . He called ayowg^d Worthy 
couple, distant relatives, to fill hia house. His. home 
again smilejl, and peace and contentment came ba.ck, 
and weye his abiding guests. Vv .. 
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LESSON VIII- 



THE CHEROKEEE'S LAMENtv ' - 

♦ ' "*' * ' • * 

O, soft falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 

And talf*grows'the shadowy hill an the plain; - 

And higKt o'er'the far distant forest is bending, ' 

" , Like the storm-spirit, dark ? o'er the tremulous main f 

But midnight enshrouds my Tone heart in As dwelling, 

A tumult of wo in my bosom is swelling, 

" And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is telling 

That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee ! 

Can a tree that is torn from its.root by the fountain, 
The pride of the' valley,' green-spreading and fair, 
Can it flourish, removed to the, rock of the mountain, 
* UnWarmed by the sun, and *urt watered by care ? 
Though Vesper be kind her sw;eet dews in" bestowing, 
No life-giving brook in its shadow is flowing, - 
And when the chill winds-of the desert are blowing, 
So -droops the transplanted an&lonerCherokee! 

Loved graves of my^ires! hate I left you forever 1 
How melted my .heart, when I bade you adieu ! - 

Shall JQy light the face of the Indian,? — ah, never I 
While memory sad ias the power to renew; 

As flies the fleet deer when the blood-hound is started, 

So fled winged Hope from the poor broken-hearted; 

O, could/ she have turned, ere for ever departed, 
And beckoned with smiles to her sad Cherokee! 
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Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is-the heaven, 
Whose wampum of peace, is the how in the sky, 

Wilt thou give to the wants of the Glamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear to my. piteous cry 1 . 

O'er the ruins of "home, o'er^my heart's -desolation, 

No more shalt thou hear my unblest lamentation; 

For death's da A encounter J make preparations- 
He hear* -the last groan of the wild Cherokee! 
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JV GHOST STORY. t . 

I had heard, in my youth, as I presume most of my 
readers have done, the usual quantity of marvellous 
tales of ghosts, and witdhes,, and spirits ; nestled closer 
towards the others hi the room, when the fearful tale 
was telling" — hardly dared to go to bed -after it was 
finished — and when there,, covered my head* closely 
with the /bed-clothes, -for fear some awful spectacle 
would blast my eye-sight, and lay shivering and trem- 
bling for very ^terror, until sleep furnished the welcome 
relief. These tales had a wonderful effect upon my 
imagination, and made me very timrd when alone, 
especially at night. 

• I have had the usual experience, too, of fancying 
apparitions from the moonbeams' falling upon the wall, 
my clothes hanging upon the chair, or any other thing 
which a little light and a great deal eff imagination 
could readily convert into the semblance of a spirit. 
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But as I always had a proneness to investigate -every 
thing, these appearances, upon examination, of course 
were Satisfactorily accounted for ; but many .times I 
have made, the examination when absolutely shivering 
with fear. Several such false alarms rather tended* to 
restore my courage, and to convince me that spiritual 
apparitions were not ,quite as common as I had sup- 
posed. , • . , » - 

. When I was about fifteen years of age, I was low 
in* health j and my nervous system was greatly derangeji, 
requiring some qare and change of scene to restore the 
tone of my physical frame^ My father sent me to 
reside with an aged clergyman of a small parish in a 
quiet and secluded town in Cohnectipiit. . 

I occupied a small and neat bed-room, the bed in 
which was hung with curtains of dark calipo ; and the 
whole room and furniture had a somewhat sombre and 
antique air, in perfect keeping with the house, the 
place, and the owner. 

One night. I awoke, and found myself lying on my 
back ; and saw, sitting upon the side of the bfed and 
just at the parting of the curtains, in a line between 
my eyes and the window, a very aged man. . The spec- 
tacle struck me with some surprise at first, but no 
dread. I could see distinctly the bed-cartairis, the fur- 
niture of the room, the old bureau of dark wood with 
its filigree-work, brass handles, my- own clothes hang- 
ing on a chair, the window, and the stars shining 
through it, and that figure sitting upon the side of my 
bed. Every thing "was well known and familiar, ex- 
cept the figure. 

13 
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That was the figure of a very old man, clad in a 
Quaker garb, with a rusty broad-brimmed halt upon his 
head*; rusty aa<f threadbare suit of grey clothes, as if 
'they had been much worn; large buttons upon his 
coat | a vest, with broad 1 andwide flaps ; small clothes 
upon his spindle legs, with large, old-fashioned buckles 
at the knees, whicB I could see "just at the edge of the 
bed, below which bis feet hung down out of sight. 
r I did not at first pay much attention to. his face. 
Soon toy eyes were attracted to that, when T perceived 
it was deeply wrinkled and ashy pale, with a'beard of 
long, thin, white hair, which hung quite dofan to his 
bosom in' straggling, snowy locks. 

The eye was white, and lustreless, 4 and immoveable, 
and- was fixed upon me with a dead, stony gaze, but 
wholly devoid of vitality or expression. There was 
no movement of muscle, limb^ or feature, but there 
seemed to be a fascination' in that gaze, which riveted 
my own sight without the powix of withdrawing it. 
Soon a sensation of fear began to creep over me, 
whifch "by degrees^ amounted to terror and the very 
agony of horror. The blood absolutely froze in my 
veins, and I could feel my hair rising on end, while 
great drops of sweat stood on my forehead, and a 
sense of suffocation and dread pervaded my whole 
frame. The saine stony gaze was riveted upon me, 
looking directly into my own eyes, which I could not 
remove from the revolting object. 

I strove to breathe, speak, shout, raise my hand, or 
move niy eyes. I seemed to struggle, but all in rain, 
while a breathless horror grew more and more oppres- 
sive. At length, in the violence of effort, I succeeded 
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in moving a limb, when the figure, without changing 
its position, without motion, and with the same look, 
posture, and attitude, gradually but rapidly grew thin- 
ner and morfc shadowy, until I could see the mere 
outline and the very, stars through 4 it, when it com- 
pletely vanished — vanished into thin air, and nothing 
was' visible but the ^familiar furniture of the room. 
The oppression and terror of feeling gradually- disap- 
peared, also;- but it was long before I could cbmpose 
myself to reflect rationally upon what I had seen; 

-I sQon,* however, became satisfied- 1 had evidently 
been laboring under the influence of nightmare, when 
" I was either actually awake, or when my dream had 
supplied all the well "known objects, and imagination 
had conjured up this as one of the hideous visions of 
sueh disease.. As soon as the paroxysm passed off, and 
the stagnant blood began again to flow, the terrible 
vision vanished.- This is my ghost story, and it has satis- 
fied me of the true theory of supernatural apparitions. 
If J was v a philosopher, I should urge that these 
visions were, conjured up by physical disease, and that 
the disease itself .accounts for the sensation of horror 
and dread attending the apparition. But I am no -phi- 
losopher, and shall leave others to dr&w their own in- 
ferences. I have only related a simple and veritable 
fact which occurred to myself. I have seen no ghosts 
since, and .fear none, except as they are harbingers or 
rather attendants upon a disease , which is at all times 
distressing, and doubtless sometimes fatal. I have re- 
lated the tale to dispel, if possible, the idle terrors of 
supernatural apparitions, as unfounded in reason, phi- 
losophy, and religion. 
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' V LESSON LV. 



ASTRONOMY. 

It was a pleasant evening in the tnonth of May; and 
my sweet child and I had sauntered up to the castle's 
top to enjoy the "breeze, that played aroimd.it, and to 
admire the Unclouded-firmament, that glowed and spark- 
led with unusual lustre from pole to pole. . 

The*atmosphere was in its purest and finest state for 
, vision | the milky way was distinctly developed through- 
out its whole extent; every planet and every star above 
the horizon, however near and brilliant ot distant and 
faint, lent its lambent light or -twinkling ray to give va- 
riety and beauty to the hemisphere ; while the round, 
bright moon seemed to hang off -from the azure vault, 
suspended in midway air; or stooping forward from 
the firmament her fair and radienf face, as if to court 
and return otfr gaze. , 

We amused ourselves for some time, in -observing 
through a telescope the pldnet Jupiter, sailing in silent 
majesty with his squadron of satellites along the vast 
ocean of space between us tfnd the fixed stars; and ad- 
mired the felicity of that design, by which those dis- 
tant bodies iiad been parceled out and arranged into 
constellations; so as to have served not only for bea- 
cons to the ancient navigators, but, as it were, for 
landmarks' to astronomers at this day; enabling them, 
though in different countries, to indicate to each other 
with ease the place and motion of those planets, comets 
and magnificent meteors, which inhabit, revolve, and 
play in the intermediate space. 
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We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise and 
progress pf the science of astronomy; dn> that series 
of astonishing discoveries through successive ages, 
which display, in so strong a light, the force and reach 
of the human mind; and on those. bold conjectures and 
sublime, reveries, which seem to tower even to the 
confines of divinity^ and denote the high destiny to 
which mortals tend — that thought, for instance, which is 
said to hare been first started by Pythagoras, and which 
modern* astronomers approve; that the stars Which we 
call fixed, although they appear to us to be nothing 
more than large spangles of various sizes glittering on 
the same concave surface, are, nevertheless, bodies as 
large as our- sun, shining, like him x with original and 
not reflected light, placed at incalculable distances 
asunder, and each star the solar centre of- a system 
of planets which revolve around it, as the planets 
belonging to our system k do around the sun; that 
this is not only the case with all the stars which 
our eyes discern in the firmament, or which the tele- 
scope has brought within the sphere of our vision, but, 
according to the modern improvements of this thought, 
that there are probably other stars,' whose light has not 
yet reached usj although light moves with a velocity 
a million times greater than that of <* cannon ball; that 
those luminous appearances, which we observe in the 
firmament, like flakes of thin, white clcmd; are win- 
dows, as it were, which open to other firmaments, far, 
far beyond the ken of human eye, or the power of 
optical instruments, lighted up, like ours, with hosts 
of stars or suns; that this scheme goes on through in- 
finite space, which is filled with thousands upon thou- 
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sands of those suns, attended by ten^thousand times 
ten thousand worlds, ajl in rapid motion, yet calm, 
regular, and harmonious, invariably keeping the-paths 
prescribed to them;, and these worlds peopled with 
myriads of intelligent beings. \ 

One would think that this conception, thus extended, 
would be bold- enough to satisfy the whole. enterprise 
of the human imagination. But what an aeoession of 
glory and magnificence does Dr. Herschell superadd to 
it, when, instead .of supposing all those suns, fixed, 
and the motion confined to their respective planets, he 
lbosens those multitudinous suns themselves from their 
stations, sets them all into motion with their Splendid 
retinue of planets and satellites, and imagines them, 
thus attended, to perform a stupendous revolution, 
system above system^ around some grander, unknown 
centre, somewhere in the boundless abyss of space! — 
and when, carrying on the process, you suppose even 
that centre itself not stationary, but also counterpoised 
by othermasses in the immensity of spaces, with which, 

attended by their accumulated Jtrains of 

* 

u Planets, Bans, and adamantine spheres- - 
Wheeling unshaken through the. void immense," 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding, in its 
vast career, some other centre still more remote and 
stupendous, which in its turn — 

" You overwhelm me," cried my daughter, as I was 
laboring to pursue the immense concatenation; — " my 
mind is bewildered and lost in the effort to follow you, 
and finds no point on which to rest its weary wing." 

•** Yet there is a point, my dear — the throne of the 
Most High. Imagine that the ultimate centre, to which 
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this vast and inconceivably magnificent and august 
apparatus is attached, and around which it is continu- 
ally revolving. * Oh! what a spectacle for the cherubim 
and seraphim, apd the spirits of the just made perfect, 
who dwell on the right hand of -that throne, if, as may 
be, and probably is, the casej their eyes are permitted 
to pierce through the whole, and take in, at one glance, 
all its order, -beauty, sublimity and- glory^'and their 
ears to distinguish that celestial harmony, unheard'by 
us, in .which those vast globes, as they roll on in their 
respective orbits, continually hymn their greatOreatoi^s 
praise!" 



LESSON LVI. 



URSA MAJOR. 

With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the north 
Treads its eternal circle! going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars, in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one, all hail I 
I joy ta see thee, on thy glowing path, 
Walk, like some stout and girded giant — stern, _ 
Unwearied, resolute, whose toiling foot 
Disdains to loiter on its destined way. 
The other tribes forsake their midnight track, 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave; 
But thou dost never close thy burning eye, 
Nor stay thy steadfast step. But on, still on, . 
While systems change, and suns retire, and worlds 
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Slumber and wake, thy ceaseless. march proceeds. 
Thie near horizoh tempts to rtst in vain. 
THou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long : apjpomted w2tch;~feut, sleepless Still, 
Dost guard the fixed light of the universe, 
And bid the north forever know its place.. 
Ages "have witnessed thy devoted trust*, 
Unchanged, unchanging. . 

Ages have rolled Jheir course, and time grown gray; 
The earth has gathefed to, her womb again, 
And yet again, the myriads that were born 
Of her uncounted, unremembered tribes. 
The seas have changed their beds; the eternal hills 
Have stooped with agej the solid continents 
Have left their banks; and man's imperial works — 
The toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, which have flung 
Their haughty honors in the face of heaven, 
As if immortal — have been swept away — 
Shattered and mouldering, buried and forgot. . 
But time has shed no dimness on thy front, 
Nor touched the firmness of thy tread; youth, strength 
And beauty still are thine. * 

I wonder as I gaze. That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched, — just as I see it now,-— 
Has issued from those dazzling points, through years 
That go back far into eternity. 
Exhaustless flood! forever spent, renewed 
Forever! Yea, and those refulgent drops, 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
Left their fair fountain twice three years, ago. 
While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
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The flight of thought, were on their way, the earth 

Compassed its tedious circuit round and round, 

And in the extremes of annual change, beheld 

Six autumns-fade, six'springs renew their bloom. 

So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve ! 

So vast the void through which their beams descend 1 

And these are suns.! — vast, centra], living fixes, 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power,* 
And flourish in their smile. Awake, my soul, " 
And meditate the wonder ! Countless suns 
Blaze round thee, leading forth their countless Worlds ! 
Worlds, in whose bosoms living things rejoice, 
And drink the bliss of being from the fount 
Of all-pervading Love. 

Tell me, ye splendid orbs, as, from your throne, 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own . 
Your sway — What beings fill those bright abodes ? 
How formed, how gifted 1 what their powers,«their state, 
Their happiness, their wisdom 1 Do they b^ar « 
The stamp of human nature ? Or has God 
Peopled those purer realms with lovelier .forms 
And more celestial minds 1 

Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair ! 
Speak ! speak ! the mysteries of those living worlds 
Unfold! 
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LESSON LVIt. 



• the twenty-Second of December. 

Wh& was; the day ; the wintry sea 

Moaned sadly on New-England's strand, , 

When first, the thoughtful and the free, 
Our fathers, trod the desert land. 

They little thought how pure a light, 

With years, should gather round that day j 

How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 

Green are their bays ; but greener still 

. Shall round their spreading fame be wreathed, 

Ajid regions, npw untrod, shall thrill 

With reverence when their names are breathed. 

Till Vfchere the sun, with softer fires, 

Looks. on the vast Pacific's sleep,- 
The childrdi of the pilgrim sires 

This hallowed day like us shall keep. 
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LESSOR LVIII. 



female Education, .. 

r If Christianity Anay be said to have given a perma- 
nent elevation to woman, as an intellectual and moral 
being, it. is. as true that the ppeseni age, above all 
■others, has given play to her genius, and taOghtug to 
reverence its influence. It was' the fashion of Qther 
times to treat the literary acquirements of the sex as 
starched pedantry, or vain pretension ^ to -stigmatize 
them as inconsistent with those domestic affections and 
virtues which constitute the charm of society. We 
had abundant homilies read upon their amiable weak- 
nesses and sentimental delicacy, upon their timid gen- 
tleness and submissive dependence; as- if to taste the 
fruit of knowledge were a deadly sin, and ignorance 
were the sole guardian pf . innocence. u Most women 
had no, character at all, beyond that of purity and 
devotion to their families, Admirable as are these 
qualities* it seemed an abuse of the gifts of Providence 
to deny to mothers the power of instructing their chil- 
dren, to wives the privilege of sharing' the intellectual 
pursuits of their husbands, to sisters and daughters the 
delight of ministering knowledge in the fireside circle, 
to youth and beauty the charm of refined sense, to 
age and infirmity the consolation of studies, which 
elevate the soul, and gladden the listless hours of 
despondency. 

These things have, in a great measure, passed away. 
The prejudices which dishonored the sex, have yielded 
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his admiration. Who is there that does not contem- 
plate with enthusiasm the precious fragments of Eli- 
zabeth* Smith, the venerable learning of Elizabeth- 
Carter, the.elevated piety of Hannah More, the per- 
suasive sense of Mr*. Barbauld, the elegant memoirs 
of her accomplished niece,' the bewitching fiction of 
Madame EPArblay, the vivid, picturesque* and terrific 
imagery of Mrs. Radcliffe r the glowing poetry of Mrs. 
Henians,-the matchless wit,* the. inexhaustible conver- 
sations, the fine character painting, the practical in- 
structions of Miss Edgeworfh. 



LESSON LIX. 



NIGHT IN EDEN. 

'Twas moonlight in Edenl fijuch moonlight, I ween, 
As never again on this earth shall be seen, — 
So soft fell the radiance, — so wondrously blue 
Was the sky, with its- star- enthroned angels in view! 

How bright was the bower where the fair- fingered Eve, 
The blossoming garlands delighted to' weave ;. 
While the rose caught its blush from her cheek's living dye, 
And the violet its hue from her love-lighted eye. 

There, lulled by the murmurs of musical streams, 
And charmed by .the rainbow- winged spirit of dreams^ — 
The eyes softly closed that so soon were to weep, — 
Our parents reposed in a bliss-haunted sleep. 

But other forms gazed on the grandeur of night, 
And beings celestial grew glad at ..the sight; 
All warm from the glow of their amber- hued skies, 
How strange seemed the shadows of earth to their eyes! 
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There, azure-robed beauty, with rapture-lit smile, 
Her golden wings folded, reclined for a while; , 
And the Seraph of Melody breathed hut a word, 
Then listened entranced at the echoes the heard. 

From mountain: and forest an organtlike tone, - 
From hill-top and valley a mellower one; 
r Stream, fountain, and fall, whispered low to the sod, 
For the word that she spoke was the name pf our GodJ. 

- With blushes like Eden's own rose in its bloom, 
Her censer slow wafting ambrosial perfume,— 
With soft- veiling Ureases of sunny-hued haur, 
The spirit of fragrance breathed sweet on the air. 

Then first on the ears of the angels of light, 
Rose the singing ef birds that enchanted the night,— 
For the breezes are minstrels in Heaven, they say, * 
And the leaves and the flowers have a musical play-. 

Each form of creation with Joy was surveyed, 
From the gentle gazelle to the kings of the glade; 
And lily-crowned Innocence gazed in the eyes 
Or the. thunder- voiced lion, with smiling surprise. 

All night, as if stars were deserting their posts, 
' The heavens were bright With the swift-coining hosts ! 
While the- sentinel mountains, in garments of green, 
With glory-decked foreheads, like monairchs were seerf. - 

O Eden^ fair Eden! where noWis thy bloom? 
And where are the pure ones that wept o'er thy doom ? 
Their plumes never lighten our shadowy skies, 
Their voices no more on earth's breezes arise. 

But joy for the faith that is strong in its powers, — 
A fairer and better land yet shall be ours; 
When Sin shall be vanquished, and Death yield his prey, 
And earth with her nations Jehovah obey. 

Then, nobler than Adam,— more charming than Eye, — 
The Son of the Highest his palace shall leave,-<- 
While the saints who adored Him arise from the tomb,. 
At the triumph-strain, telling " His Kingdom is come !" 
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♦LESSON LX. 



GREENOUGB'S WASHINGTON. 

Tot quarry whenc&.thy form majestic sprung 

Has peopled earth with grace, 
Heroes and gods that elder bards h?Ye.$ung, 

A bright and peerless race; 
But from its sleeping veins ne'er rose before 

A shape of loftier name 
Than his, who glory's name with meekness wore, 

^ The. noblest son pf fame. 
Sheathed is the sword that passion never stain'd, 

His gaze around is cast, 
As if the joys of freedom newly-gained 

Before his vision pjuss'd ; 
As if a nation's shout of love and pride 

With music filled the air, 
And his calm soul was lifted on the tide 
- Of deep and grateful prayer ; * 

As if- the erystal mirror of his life 

To fancy sweetly came, " ^^ •" 

With scenes of patient toil and noble strife, 

Uadimm'd by doubt or shame ; " 
As if the lofty purpose of his soul 

Expression would betray -^ 
The high resolve ambition to control 

And thrust her crown away ? 
O, it was well in marble firm and white 

To carve our hero's form,. 
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Whose angel guidance was our strength in fight, 

Our star amid the storm ! 
Afcd it is well to .place his image' there, 

Beneath the dome he blest ; 
Let meaner spirits who its councils share, 

Revere that silent guest ! 
Let ils go up with high and sacred love * 

To look on his pure brow,-* 
And as wijh solemn grace he points above, 

Renew the patriot's vow ! 



LESSON LXI. 



\. 



IMAGINARY DEDICATION OF A HEATHEN TEMPLE 

As we drew near to the lofty fabric, I thought that 
no scene of sfich various beauty and magnificence, had 
ever met my eye. The temple itself is a work of 
unrivaled art.. In size, it surpasses any other building 
of the same kind in Rome, and for the excellence of 
workmanship,' and purity of design, although it may 
fail below the standard of Hadrian's agej yet for a 
certain air of grandeur, and luxuriance of invention, 
in its details, and lavish profusion of embellishment in 
gold and silver, too temple nor other edifice of any 
preceding age, ever perhaps resembled it. 

Its order is Corinthian, of the Roman form, and 
the entire building is surrounded by its slender columns, 
each composed of a single piece of marble. Upon 
the front is wrought Apollo, surrounded by the Hours. 
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The western extremity is approached, by a flight of 
steps, of the same breadth as the temple itself- At 
the eastern, there extends beyond the walls, to a dis- 
tance equal to the length of the building, a marble 
platform, upon which stands the altar or sacrifice, and 
which is ascended by various flights of steps, some 
little more than a gently rising plain, up which the 
beasts are led that are destined to^the altar. 

When this vast extent of wall and .column, of the 
most dazzling brightness, came into view, every where 
covered, together with the surrounding temples, pa- 
laces, and theatres, with a dense mass of human beings, 
of aH climes and regions, dressed' out in their richest 
attire, — music, from innumerable instruments, filling 
the heavens with harmony, — shouts of the proud and 
excited populace, every few 1 moments, and from dif- 
ferent points, as Aurelian advanced^ shaking the air 
with its thrilling din, — the neighing of horses^ the 
frequent blasts of the trumpet, — rthe whole made more 
solemnly imposing by the vast masses of cloud, which 
swept over the sky, now suddenly unveiling, and again 
eclipsing the sun, the great god of this idolatry, and 
from which few could withdraw their gaze; when, at 
once, this all broke upon my eye and ear, I was like 
a child who before had never seen aught but his own 
village, and his own rural temple, in the'effect wrought 
upon me, and the passiveness with which I abandoned 
myself to the sway of the senses. Not one there was 
moTe ravished by the outward circumstances and show. 
I thought of Rome's thousand years, of her power, 
her greatness, and universal empire, and, for a moment, 
my step was not less proud than that of Aurelian. 

14 
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But after that moment, — when the senses had had. 
their fill, when the eye had seen the glory, and the ear 
had fed upon the Harmony and the praise, then I 
thought and felt very. differently; sorrow and compas- 
sion, for these gay multitudes, were in my heart; 
prophetic forebodings of disaster, danger, and ruin to 
those, id whose sacred cause I had linked myself, 
made my tongue to "falter in its speech, and my limbs 
to tremble. I thought that J the superstition, which 
was upheld by thje wealth and the power, whose mani- 
festations were before me, had its root in the very 
centre of the earth,— far too deep down, for a few, 
like myself, ever to reach them. I was like one whose 
last hope of life and escape, is suddenly struck away. 

I was roused from these meditations, by our arrival 
at the eastern front of the temple. Between the two 
central columns, on a throne of gold and ivory, sat the 
emperor of the world, surrounded by the senate, the. 
colleges of augurs and haruspices, and by the' priests 
of the various temples of the capital," aHia their pe- 
culiar costume'. Then Fronto, the priest of the temple, 
when the crier had proclaimed that the hour of worship 
and sacrifice had come, and had comrriaqded silence to 
be observed, — standing at the altar, glittering in his 
white and golden robes, like a messenger of light, — 
bared his head, and .lifting his face up toward the sun,, 
offered^ in clear and sounding tones, the prayer of 
dedication. * 

As he came toward the close, of his prayer, he, as is 
so usual, with' loud and almost, frantic cries, and im- 
portunate repetition, called upon the god to hear him, 
and then, with appropriate names and praises, invoked 
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the Father of gods and men, to be present and hear. 
Just as he had thus solemnly invoked Jupiter by name, 
and was about to call on the other jjods in the same 
manner, the, clouds, which had be6n deepening and 
darkening, suddenly, obscured the sun ; a distant ppal 
of thunder rolled along the heavens, and, at the same 
moment,. from the dark recesses of the temple, a voice 
of ^preternatural ppwer came forth, proclaiming, so 
that the whole multitude heard the wprds — "Go.dis 
but- one; the King eternal, immortal, invisible!" 

It is impossible to describe the horror that seized 
those multitudes. Many cried out with fear,. and each 
seemed to shrink behind the other. Paleness sat upon 
every face. The priest .paused, as if struck by a 
power from above. Even the brazen Fronto was ap- 
palled. Aurelian* leaped from his seat, and by bis 
countenance, white and awe-struck, showed that to 
him it came, as. a voice from- the gods. He spoke not, 
but stood gazing at the dark entrance into the temple, 
from which the sound had come. . Fronto hastily ap- 
proached him, and whispering but one word x as it 
were f into his ear, the emperor started; the spell that 
bound him, was dissolved; and recovering himself, — 
making, indeed* as though a very different feeling had 
possessed him, — cried out, in fierce tones, to his guards, 
" Search the temple! some miscreant, hid away among 
the columns, .profanes thus the- worship and the place. 
Seize him, $nd drag him forth to instant death!!' 

The guards of the emperor, and the servants of the 
temple, rushed in at that bidding. They soon emerged, 
saying that the search was. fruitless. The temple, in 
all its aisles and apartments, was empty. 
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The heavens, were again obscured by thick clouds, 
which, accumulating into dark masses, began now 
nearer and nearer" to shoot lprth lightning, and foil 
their thunders. The priest commenced the last office, 
prayer to the god to whom the new temple lrad been 
thus solemnly consecrated. He again bowed his head, 
and again lifted up his Voice. But no sooner had he 
invoked the god of the temple, and besought his ear, 
than agpfh, from its dark interior, the ' same 'awful 
sounds issued forth, this time saying, u Thy gods,, O 
Rome, ar£ false and lying gods; God is but one!" 

Aurelian, pale as it seemed to me with superstitious 
feac, strove to shake it .off, giving it, artfully and with 
violence, the appearance of offended dignity. His 
voice was a shriek, rather than a human utterance, as 
it cried out, " This is but a Christian device; search 
the temple, till the accursed Nazarene be found, and 
«hew him piecemeal!—" More he would have said; 
but, at/ the instant, a bolt of lightning shot from the 
heavens, and lighting upon a large sycahi ore which 
shaded a part of the temple court, clove it in twain* 
The swollen cloud at the same moment burst, and a 
deluge of rain burst upon the city, the temple, the 
gazing multitudes, and the kindled altars. The sacred 
fijes went Gut, in hissing darkness; a tempest of wini 
whirled the limbs of the slaughtered victims into the 
air, and abroad over the neighboring streets.* 

All was confusion, uproar, terror and dismay. The 
crowds sought safety in the houses of the nearest in- 
habitants, and the porches of the palaces. Aurelian 
and the senators, and those nearest him, fled to the 
interior of the temple. The heavens blazed with the 
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quick flashing of the lightning; and the temple itself 
seemed to rock beneath the- voice of the .thunder* I 
never knew in Rome so terrific a tempest. The stoutest 
trembled; for life hung by a thread. Great numbers, 
it has .now been found, in every part of the capital, 
fell a prey to the fiery bolts. The capital itself .was 
struck, and the brass statue of Vespasian, in the forum, 
thrown down and partly melted-. Ths Tiber, in a few 
hours, overran its banks, and laid much of the eity 
and its borders under water. , 



LESSON LXII. 



THANATOPSK.- 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds . 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She -has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into His -darker musings with p. mild ~ - . 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is. aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart,-*- 
Go forth unto the open sky, and list 
To nature's teachings, while from all around — 
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Earth and her waters, and the ^depths of air — 

Comes astillvoice— Yet a few days", and thee • 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his Course. Nor yfet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many "tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earthy that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again^ 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Streching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In* majesty; and the complaining Wooks, 
That make the meadow green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets^ all theinfinite host'of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings; yet— ■ the dead are there; 
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And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years. began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 
. So shalt thou rest; and what if thou -shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend * 
Take note of thy. departure 1 ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny.. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the fulX. strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant, in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 
Shall x one by one, be gathered t^thy side, ^ 
By those, who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

So live, that,' when -thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His .chamber in the silent halls- of death j 
Thou^go not,~like the quarry-slave at night, - 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, " 
Like one who wraps the' drapery of his couch" 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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LESSON LXIII'." 



physical education; 

That is undoubtedly the wisest and test regimen, 
which takes the infant from the cradle, and conducts 
him, along, *hj?oujgh childhood and youth, up to high 
maturity, in such a manner as to giye strength to .his 
arm/ swiftness to his feet, solidity and amplitude to 
his muscles, symmetry to his frame, and expansion to, 
his x vital energies. It is obvious, that this branch of 
education eomprehends, not only food and clothing, 
but air, exercise, lodging, early rising, and whatever 
else is requisite to the full development of the physical 
constitution. The diet must be simple, the apparel 
must not be too warm, nor the bed too soft. 

Let parents beware of too much" restriction in the 
management of their darling boy. Let him, in choosing 
his pl&y, follow the suggestions of nature. Let them 
not be discomposed at the sight of his sand hills in the 
roatd, his snow forts in February, and his mud dams 
in April: nor when they chance to 190k out in the 
midst of an August shower, and see him, wading, and 
sailing, and sporting along with the water fowl. If 
they would make him hardy and fearless, they must 
let him go abroad as often as he pleases, in his early 
boyhood, and amuse himself by the hour together, in 
smoothing and twirling the hoary locks of winter. 
Instead of keeping him shut up all day with a stove, 
and graduating his sleeping room by Fahrenheit, they 
must let him face the keen edge of a north windy when 
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the mercury is below cipher, and, instead of minding 
a little shivering and complaining when he returns, 
cheer up his spigt* and send him out again. In this 
way, they will teach him that he was not born to live 
in a nursery, nor to brood over the fire; but to range 
abroad, aa'freeas the : snoW and the ajr, and to gain 
warmth fron* exercisfe* 

I love and. admire the "youth who turns n^t back 
from the howling wintry blast, nor wither* under the 
blaze of- summer; wjio never magnified <" mole-hills 
into mountains,;", but whose dating eye, £atiilting, 
scales the eagle's airy ccag, and who is ready to. under- 
take any thing that is prudent and lawful, within the 
range of possibility. Who would think, of planting 
the mountain oak in ar gteen-house*? or of rearing the 
cedar of Lebanon in" a* lady's flower-poll -Who does 
not know, that, to order to attain thei* mighty strength 
and majestic forms, they must freely enjoy the rain 
and the sunshine,- and must feel- the rocking of the 
tempest? 
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LESSON LXIV. 



TO A SISTER, ON THfi DEATH JOF AN ONLY SON. 

Gently, sister ! thy beauteous child • 
Heeds jiot thy bitter weeping; . 

Not floods of tears, nor waitings w'Qd,' 
Can move, his silent sleeping : - 
- Like passing dream his spirit came, 

And ere it burned, expired the flame* 

How sadly now ik brilKant eye 
With lifeless lid is shaded ! * / 

The death-drops on his forehead lie, 
His* ruddy cheek, — how faded! 

But yet a smile is on thy boy, 

As erst it gave Jus mother joy'. 

~. Thy heart alone its anguish knows, 

• N<^ can thy grief be spoken; 

That bitter moan too truly shows 

That u golden bowl " is broken ! 
Nor would I quell affection's grief, 
for 'tis the soul's most sweet relief. 

Yet listen, sister ! while I lare 

The swelling tide of sorrow, 
For rests thy babe within its grare 

Ere sets the sun to-morrow ; 
And then, no more its form we see, 
Till death shall call for thee and me. ' 
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* Hast heard it told, when infants smile 

In caltit and tranquil slumbers, - 
Thfct angels round them watch awhile, 

And chant their heavenly numbers 1 > 
' Tis said, that in their sleep they hear 
Soft tones, unknown to other ear. 

Then, sister ! hear the silent voice 
Thine infant's smile is giving— - 
"O Mother ! weep not, hut rejoice; 
Thy child in heaven is living: 
. I ne'er again can come to thee, 
,. But soon thou'lt come from earth to me." 
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A FINISHED EDUCATION. 

" Well," exclaimed a young lady, just returned 
from school, " my education is at last finished ! — in- 
deed, it would be strange, if, after five years? hard ap- 
plication, any thing were left incomplete. Happily, 
that is all over now ; and I have nothing to do, but to 
exercise my various accomplishments. 

"Let me see ! — As to French^ I am mistress of 
that, and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than 
English. Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce 
very well ; as well, at least, as any of my friends ; 
and that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I 
have learned till I am perfectly sick of it. But, now 
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that we have a grand piano, it will be jteHgtyful to 
play when we have company ; I mtyt still £oJtinue to 
practise a little ; — the only thing, I t&ink* that J need 
now improcve-myself in. And then tl^re ar^jfcy Italian 
songs ! which; every body allows I. sing with taste ; 
and as it is what, so few people cb& pretend to, I am 
particularly glad that I can. 

" My drawings are universally 'admired, — especially 
the shells and flowers,^whicn ar£ beautiful, certainly : 
besides this, I haVe a decided taste in all kinds of fancy 
ornaments. And then my dancing and waltzing, —in 
which our master' himself owned that he could take 
me no farther ;-^- just the 'figure for it, certainly ; it 
would be unpardonable if I did not excel. 

" As to cdmmon things; geography, and history, and 
poetry, and philosophy, — thank my stars, I have got 
through them all) fro t that' I may consider myself not 
only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly well 
informed. Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged 
through ! — the only wonder is; that x>ne head can con- 
tain it all!"! 
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/ SELECTIONS 

I0R DECim'TION OR RHETORICAL READING. 
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LESSON LXVI. 



OUR OBLIGATIONS £$ CITIZENS. 

Let the gaered obligations which have devolved on 
this generation, and onus, sink deep into out hearts. 
Those are daily dropping from among us, who estab- 
lished out liBerty and our government. The great trust 
now descends to new hands. Let us apply ourselves 
to that which is presented to us, as our appropriate ob- 
ject. ' We can- win no lairiels in*a wmr for Indepen- 
dence. Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them 
all. Nor are. there places for us by the side of Solon, 
and Alfred, and other founders of states. Our fathers 
have filled them. But' their remains to us a great duty 
of defence and preservation; and there is opened to- us, 
also, a noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the times 
strongly invites us. 

Our proper business is improvement. Let our age 
be the age of improvement. In a day of peace, let us 
advance the arts of peace and the works of p4ace. Let 
us develop the resources of our land, call forth its 
powers, build up its institutions, promote all its great 
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interests, and see whether we' also, in our day and gen- 
eratioiij may not perform something worthy to be re- 
membered. Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. In pursuing the great objects, which out 
condition points out to us, let us act under a settled 
conviction, and an habitual 'feeling, that these twenty- 
four states are one country. Let our conceptions be 
enlarged to the circle of our. duties. Let us extend 
our ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we 
are called to act. Let our object be, our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our country. And 
by the blessing of Ood, may that country itself 
become a vast* and splendid Monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of Wisdoqi, of Peace, and of Lib- 
erty, upon which the world may gaze with admiration, 
forever ! 



LESSON LXVII. 



AMES'S SPlJECH ON THE BRITISQ TREATY. 

Ma. Speaker — If any, against all these proofs, 
should maintain, that the peace with the Indians will 
be stable without the posts, to them I will urge ano- 
ther reply. From arguments calculated to produce 
conviction, I will appeal directly to the hearts of those 
who hear me, and ask whether it is not already planted 
there'? I resort especially to the convictions of the 
western gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and 
no treaty, the settlers will remain in security] Caa 
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they take it upon them to say, that an Indian peace, 
under these circumstances, will prove firm? 

No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword; it will 
be no better than a lure to dray victims within the 
reach of the tomahawk. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I 
could. find words for them, if my powers bore- any 
. proportion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such 
a note of remonstrance, it should r^ach every log 
house beyond the mountain*. 

I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your false 
security: your cruel dangers, jour more cruel appre- 
hensions, are -soon to be renewed; the wounds, yet 
unhealed, are to be torn open again: in the day time, 
your path through the woods will 1>e ambushed; the 
darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze of 
your dwellings;- You are a father — the blood of your 
son* shall fatten your cornfield; you are a mothers- 
the war whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

On this iBubject you need not suspect any deception 
on ybur feelings r it is a spectacle of horror, which 
cannot be overdrawn. If you have nature in your 
hearts, they will Speak a language, compared with 
which all I have said, or can say, will be poor and 
frigid. 
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WESSON LXVIII. 



AMES'S SPEECH.— CCqntinttid.] 

Wax it be whispered, that the, treaty bas-i&ade me 
a new champion for tie protection, of- the frontiers. 
It is known* that my voice, as well as rote, bare been 
uniformly given ia conformity with the ideas I have 
expressed. Protection is the right of the frontiers; it 
is our duty to give it. .;...-,„.. 

Who will accuse me of wandering out «f th$ subject? 
Who will say, that I exaggerate the tendencies of pur 
measures? Will any one. answer by>a snee?, that all 
this is idle preaching? Will any one d$ny, that we 
are bound, and I wonjd.hope to good purpose, by die 
most solemn sanctions of duty, for the vote we gire? 
Are despots alone to be reproached for unfeeling aadif- 
ferenee to tEe tears and J>lood of their subjects? 
. Have- the. principles, on. which you ground the re- 
proach uponxabinettf and kings, no practical influence, 
no .binding force? Are they merely themes of idle 
declamation, introduced to. decorate the morality of a 
newspaper essay, or to furnish pretty topics of harangue 
from the windows of the state-house? I trust- it is 
neither too presumptuous nor too late to ask — Can 
you put the dearest interest of society to hazard, 
without guilt, and without remorse? 

By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we 
bind the victim. This day we undertake to render 
account to the widows and orphans whom our decision 
will make; to the wretches that will be roasted at the 
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stake; to our country, and, I do not deem it too serious 
to say, to conscience and to God. We are answerable; 
and if duty be any thing more than. a word of impos- 
ture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we are preparing 
to make ourselves as wretched as onr country. 

There is no mistake ip this case* there can be none: 
experience has already been the prophet of events, 
and the cries of our future victims have already reached 
us. The western inhabitants are not a silent and un- 
complaining sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues 
from the shade of the wilderness: it exclaims, that 
while one hand, is- held up -to reject this treaty, the 
other grasps a tomahawk. If summons our imagination 
to the scenes that will open. It is no great effort of 
the imagination to conceive that .events so near are al- 
ready begun. I can fancy that I Ksten to the yells of 
savage vengeance and the. shrieks of torture: already 
they seem to sigh in the western wind; already they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains. - 
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LESSON LXI2L 



THE .GRAY FOREST EAGL& 

With storm- daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, * 
The gray forest eagle is king of "the sky* [wreath, 
From the crag-grasping fir-top where morn hangs its 
He views the mad 'Waters white writhing beneath. 
A fitful red glaring, * rumbling jar, 
Proclaim the storm demon still raging afar; * • 
The black cloud strides upward, the lightning more red, 
And the rail of the thunder more deep and more dread, 
A thick pall of. darkness is cast o'er the air, 
And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair: 
The lightning darts zig-zag and forked thro' the gloom, 
And the bolt launches o'er with crash, rattle, and boon* 5 
The gray forest eagle, where, where has he sped ? 
Does he shrink to his. eyrie, or shiver with dreatH 
Does the glare blind bis ^ye1 Has the terrible blast 
Oh the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast? 
No, no th4 brave eagle! he thinks net of fright; 
The Wrath of the tempest but rouses delight; 
To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 
And with a front like a warrior that speeds to the fray, 
And a clapping of pinions he's up and away? 
Away, O, away soars the fearless and free ! 
What recks he the skies' strife? — its monarch is he! 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight; 
The blast sweeps against him, unwaver'd his flight; 
High upward, still upward, he wheels, till his form 
Is lost in the black, scowling gloom of the storm. 
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LESSON LXX. 



INFLUENCE OF SUPERIOK MINDS. 

It belongs to cultivated men to construct, and put 
in motion, and direct the complex machinery of civil 
society. Who originated these ir.ee institutions, — the 
arteries through which the. life-blood of our country's 
prosperity circulates? Who built and rocked the 
cradle of American liberty, and gaarded the. infant 
angel,, until she walked forth in the vigor of a glorious 
maturity I Whqm do we welcome to the helm of states 
when the storm of faction beats, or- dark cloud* hang 
about the heavens? Who speak, trumpet-tougued, to 
a nation's, ear, in behalf of a nation's right*? Who 
hold. the. scales of equity* measuring out a portion both 
to the just and the unjust? Are they n*en who have 
been nursed in the lap of ignorance, or are . they not 
rather your great and cultivated minds,-— your Frank- 
lins and Madisons^ and Adamses and your Rents, -and 
Spencers, and Storys? And then again, who framed 
that social system, ~-~ if system it could be called, — ' 
which exploded in the horrors of the JT-rench revolu- 
tion; sporting with time-hallowed associations, and 
unsealing all the fountains of blood? Think you that" 
ignorance was the presiding genius in that war of de- 
ments? Oh, no; the master spirits had many of them 
been known as standard bearers in the empire of let- 
ters; they partook at once of the strength of the angel, 
and the depravity of thefiend. And as it is in these op* 
jx**te cases that I have mentioned, so it is always and 
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on the decision of the hour. Then, words have lost 
their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory 
contemptibly. Even genius itself then feels rebuked 
and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. 

Then, patriotism is* eloquent; then, self-devotion is 
eloquent. The clear conception, out running the de- 
ductions of logic, the high purpose,- the- firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming 
from the eye, informing every feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward^ to his object — this 
is eloquence. 
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- OUR NATIVE LAND. 

We come, a youthful, happy band, 
, Rejoicing in our native land; . 
A rich inheritance We claim, 

Our fathers' deeds our fathers 1 fame. . 

In other lands, we read in story, 

Are kings, and thrones, but 'tis our glory 
That we are free; — no tyrants frown 

We fear — no man who wears a crown ! 

In freedom's cause we'll bravely dare - 
To climb the steeps of fame, and share 

A nation's love — a priceless gem— 
Who wins it, wants no diadem! 
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THE SKATEBS. 

Away, away, with a curve and a dash, 

A light and a bounding spring, 
For the racing steed and the lightning^ flash, 

Only vie with the skater's fling. 

Then away o'er the plain of the glassy stream, , 

Will I speed in jhy airy flight, 
And I'll laugh at the car with its hissing steam, 

And spurn at its boasted might. 

Now away do I skim o'er the slippery field, 

Like a bird in the calm blue sky, 
And declare to the winds that I never will yield, 

As I proudly go dashing by. . 
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SCOTLAND. 

. Scotland! — 'There is magic in the sound. States- 
men — scholars — divines — heroes and poets — do you 
want exemplars worthy of study and imitation'? Where 
will you find them brighter than in Scotland]. Where 
can you find them purer than in Scotland? Here no 
Solon, .indulging imagination, has pictured the per- 
fectibility of man. No Lycurgus, viewing him through 
the medium, of human frailty alone, has left for his 
government an iron code graven on eternal adamant. 
No Plato, dreaming in the luxurious ^gardens of the 
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Acadetty* has fancied what he should be, and be* 
queathed a republic of love. But sages, knowing 
their weakness, have appealed to his understanding, 
cherished his* virtues*, and chastised his* vices. < 

Friends of learning! Would you do homage at the 
Shrine of literature? Would you visit her clearest 
founts?— -Go to Scotland. Are you philosophers, seek* 
ing to explore the hidden mysteries of mindt — Bend 
to the genius of Stewart! Student, merchant, of me- 
chanic, do you seek usefulness? — Consult the.pages-of 
Black and of Adam Smith. Grave barrister! would 
you know the law — the true, the sole expression of 
the people's will? — There stands the mighty Mansfield! 
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JACK HALYARD'S &PEECH. 

Young men, Americans, far from you be that mean 
spirit, which is satisfied with half-way excellence. 
Strive to gain the highest badge of honor for yourselves, 
and for your country. Be greatly good. Now is the 
time to store your minds with knowledge, and form 
your hearts to virtue.' It is the condition of our being, 
that all which is most valuable is to be diligently 
sought. They who would win the prize, must exert 
themselves earnestly in the race, and not fall back, 
nor turn aside for small obstacles. 

Young men of America, can you be ignorant of the 
high duties to which you are called? Will you pass 
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away the prime of your days in carelegt indolence, 
and cheat the hopes of your friends? Can you .be 
contented to crawl through the world with infamy, anc) 
die without doing any thing worthy of. your character 
«$ menl 

My young countrymeii,— your lot is cast in al%ndt 
where empire is built on truth and justice; where. the 
tights of man are cherished: you are. to follow where 
a Washington has led, and where victory can gain nq 
laurels in a bad cause. • 
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THE LOSS OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

The loss of a firm national character, or the degra- 
dation of a nation's honor, is the inevitable prelude to 
her destruction. : Behold the once proud fabric of a Ro- 
man empire— an empire carrying its arts and arms into 
every part-of the eastern continent; the monarchs of 
mighty kingdoms dragged at the wheels of her triumphal 
chariots; her eagle waving over the ruins of desolated 
countries. Where is her splendor, her wealth, her 
power* herglery? Extinguished for ever. Hermolder- 
ing temples, the mournful vestiges of her former grand- 
eur, afford a shelter to her muttering monks. Where 
are her statesmen; her sages, her philosophers, her ora- 
tors, her generals? Go to their solitary tombs and 
inquire. She lost her national character, and her de- 
struction followed. The ramparts of her national 
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pride were broken down, and Vandalism desolated her 
classic fields. 

Place their example before you. Let the sparks of 
their veteran wisdom flash across your minds, and the 
sacred altars of your liberty, crowned with immortal 
honors, rise before you. Relying on the virtue, the 
courage, the patriotism, find the strength of our coun- 
try, we may expect our national character will become 
more energetic, our citizens more enlightened, and may 
hail the age as not far distant when will be heard, as 
the proudest exclamation of man: I am an American; 
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THK CAPTIVE CHIJSF, 
Pale was the hue of his faded cheek, 

As it leaned on his cold damp pillow ; r ■ 
And deep the heave of his troubled breast, . ( 

As the lift of the ocean billow : 
For he thought of the days when his restless foot 

Through the pathless forest bounded, 
And the festive throng by the hunting- fire, v , .^ , 

Where the chase song joyously sounded. 
He had stood in the deadly ambuscade, v 

While his warriors were falling around him ; 
He had stood unmoved at the torturing stake, 

Where the foe in his wrath had bound hii$; 
He had mocked at pain in every form — 

Had joyed in the post of danger ; 
Put his spirit was crushed by the dungeon's gloom, 

And the chain of the ruthless stranger. 
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LESSON LXXVII. 



„ EXORDIUM. OF A SPEECH. 

Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, t 
cannot have the slightest prejudice. I would not do 
him the smallest injury or injustice. But I do not af- 
fect to be indi&rent to the discovery and the punish- 
ment of this deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the op- 
probrium, how much soeySr it may be, which is cast 
on those who feel and manifest an anxious concern, 
that all 'who had a part in planning, or a hand in exe- 
cuting this deed of midnight assassination, may be 
brought to answer for their enormous crime at the bar 
of public justice. Gentlemen, it is a most extraordi- 
nary case. In some respects, it has hardly a prece- 
dent anywhere; certainly none in our New-England 
history. 

An aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his 
own house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of 
a butcherly murder, for mere pay. Deep sleep had 
fallen On the destined victim, and on all beneath his 
roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sWeet, 
the first sound slumbers of the night held him in their 
soft but strong embrace. The aasassin enters through 
the window, already prepared, into an unoccupied apart- 
ment. With noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, 
h*lf-lighted by the moon; he winds up the accent of 
the Stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber. Of 
this he moves the lock, by soft and continued pressure, 
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till it turns on its hinges; and he enters, and beholds 
his victim before him. 

Th6 room was uncommonly open to the admission 
of light. The face of the innocent sleeper was turned 
from the murderer, and the beams of the moon, resting 
on the gray locks of his aged temple, showed him where 
to strike. The fatal blow is given! and the victim pas- 
ses without a struggle or a motion, frbm the repose of 
sleep to the repose of death! The deed is done. He 
retreats, retraces his steps to the window, passes out 
through it as he came in, and escapes. He has done 
the murder — no eye has seen him, no ear has heard 
him. The secret is his own, and it is safe! Ah! gen- 
tlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret 
can be safe nowhere. The whftle creation of God has 
neither nook nor .corner, where the guilty can bestow 
it, and say it is safe. 

A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, 
everything, and every circumstance, connected with 
the time and place; a thousand ears catch every whis- 
per; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the 
scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the 
slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery. Mean- 
time the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret it is 
false to itself; or rather, it feels an irresistible impulse 
of conscience to be true to itself. It labors under its 
guilty possession, and knows not what to do with it. 

* He feels it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, 
and demanding disclosure. He thinks the whole world 
sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears 
its workings in the very silence of his thoughts* It 
betrays his discretion, it breaks down his courage, it 
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conquers his prudence. When suspicions from witl 
out begin to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance 
to entangle him) the fatal secret struggles with still 
greater violence to burst forth. It must Se confessed, 
; it will be eonfessed 9 there is no refuge from confession 
but suicide — » and suicide is confession* 



tESSON LXXVIII. 



EULOGY ON HAMILTON. 

He was born, to be great. - Whoefer was secoad, 
Hamilton must be first. To his stupendous and Versa- 
tile mind no investigation was difficult— no subject 
presented which he did not illuminate; Superiority in 
some particular, belongs to thousands. Preeminence, 
in whatever he chose to undertake, was the prerogative 
of Hamilton. No fixed criterion could be applied to 
his talents. Often has their display been supposed to 
lave reached the limit of humair effort; and the judge- 
ment stood firm till set aside by himself. When a 
cause of new magnitude required new exertions, he 
rose, he towered, he soared; surpassing himself as he 
surpassed- others. Then was nature tributary to his 
eloquence ! Then was felt his despotism orer the 
heart! Touching, it his pleasure, every string of 
pity or terror, of indignation or grief,, he melted, he 
soothed, he roused, he agitated; alternately gentle as 
the dews, and awful as the thunder. Yet, great as he 
was in the eyes of the world, he was greater iathe 
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eyes of those, with whom he \ms most eoiversant. 
The greatness of fciost men, like objects seea through 
a mist, diminishes with the distance: but Hamilton, 
like a tower seea afar off under a clear sky, rose in 
grandeur and sublimity with every step of approach. 
Familiarity with him was the parent of veneration. 
Over these matchless talents, probity threw her bright- 
est lustre. Frankness,' suavity, tenderness, benevolence, 
breathed through their exercise. And to his family ! — 
but he is gone. — That noble heart beats no more: that 
eye of fire is dimmed; and sealed are those oracular 
lips. Americans, the serenest beam of your glory is 
extinguished in the tomb! 



LESSON LXXIX. 



UNION— LIBERTY. 

Hail, our country's natal morn, 
Hail, our spreading kimked born, 
Hail, thou banner not yet torn, 

Waving o'er the free! 
While, this day in festal throng, 
Millions swell the patriot song, 
Shall not we thy notes prolong, 

Hallowed Jubilee? 

Who would sever freedom's shrine? 
Who should draw the invidious linel- 
Though by birth, one spot be mine. 
Dear is all the rest: 
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Dear to me the South's fair land, 
Dear, the central Mountain band, 
Dear, New-England's rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 

By our altars, pure and free, 
By our Law's deep rooted tree, 
By the past's dread memory, 

By our Washington; 
By our common parent tongue, 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, — 

We will still be one. 

Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages! must ye droop again? 
Maker! shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee? 
Not receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain as now, 

u Union — Liberty." 
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LESSON LXXX. 



PROLOGUE. 

Dear friends, we thank you for your condescension, 

In deigning thus to lend us your attention-; 

And hope the various pieces we recite, 

(Boys though we are,) will yield you some delight. 

From wisdom and from knowledge, pleasure springs, 
Surpassing far the glaring pomp of kings; 
All outward splendor quickly dies away, 
But wisdom's honors never can decay. 

Blest is the man, who treads her paths in youth, 
They lead to virtue, happiness, and truth; — 
Sages and patriots in these ways have trod, ' 
Saints have walked in them till they reached their God. 

The powers of eloquence can charm the soul, 
Inspire the virtuoup, and the bad control; 
Can rouse the passions, or their rage can still, 
And mold a stubborn mob to one man's will. 

Such powers the great Demosthenes attained, 
Who haughty Philip's conquering course restrained; 
Indignant thundering at his country's shame, 
Till every breast in Athens caught the flame. 

Such powers were Cicero's: — with patriot might, 
He dragged the lurking treason forth to light, 
Which long had festered in the heart of Rome, 
And saved his country from her threatened doom. 
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Nor to the senate or the bar confined, 
The pulpit shows its influence o'er tke mind; 
Such glorious deeds can eloquence achieve; 
Such fame, such deathless laurels, it can give. 

Then say not this our weak attempt is vain^ 
For frequent practice will perfection gain; 
The fear to speak in public it destroys, 
And drives away the baghfulness of boys. 



EPILOGUE. 

Ou& parts are perform^ and our speeches are ended, — 
We are monarch*, and courtiers, and heroes no more; 

To a much humblecstation again we r ve descended, 
And are now but the schoolboys you've Jfnown us before. 

Farewell then our greatness — 'tis gon<4 like a dream, 
'Tia gon^rr but , remembrance will often retrace * '• 

The indulgent applause which rewarded each theme, 
And the heart- cheering smiles that enlivened each face. 

We thank you !■— Our gratitude words cannot tell, 

But deeply we feel it — to you it belongs; 
With heartfelt emotion we bid you farewell, 

And our feelings now thank you much more than our tongues. 

We.wiU strive to improve, since applauses thus cheer us, 
That our juvenile efforts may gain your kind looks; 

And we Kopje to convince yon the next time yon hear us, 
That praise has but sharpened our relish for books. 
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LESSON LXXXI. 



Wfc MUST FIGHT. 

I Have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging 6f the future but by the past. And judg- 
ing by the past, I wish to know what there has been 
in the conduct of the British ministry for the last ten 
years, to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the House % Is 
it that insidious smile with which our petition has been 
lately received 1 Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare 
to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with 
a kiss. Lut us not, I beseech you, deceive ourselves 
longer. Vfp have done every thing that could be done, 
to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned — we have remonstrated — we have 
supplicated, we have prostrated ourselves before the 
throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest the 
tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our 
petitions have been slighted ; our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult; our suppli- 
cations have been disregarded; and we have been spurn* 
ed, with contempt, from the foot of the throne. In 
vain after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope.* If we wish to be free — if we mean 
to preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long contending — if we mean 

not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 

16 
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have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon, until the glorious object of 
our contest shall be obtained — we must fight! — I re- 
peat it, sir, we must fight!! An appeal to arms and 
to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us! 



LESSON LX^XXII 



ONE CENTURY AFTER WASHINGTON. 

- Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from 
the birth, of Washington; and what a century it has 
been! During its course, the human mind has seemed 
to proceed with a sort of geometric velocity, accom- 
plishing, for human intelligence, and human freedom, 
more than bad been done in fives or tens of centuries 
preceding. Washington stands at the commencement 
of a new era, a& well as at the head of the new world. 
A* century from the birth of Washington has changed 
the world. The country of Washington has been the 
theatre on which a- great part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washington himself a principal agent 
by which it has been , accomplished. His age and his 
country are equally full of wonders! and of both he 
is the chief. 

Washington had attained his manhood when that 
spark of liberty jwas struck out in his own Country, 
which has since kindled into a flame,' and shot its beams 
over the earth. In the flow of a century from hi* 
birth, the world has changed in science, in arts, in the 
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extent of commerce, in the improvement of navigation, 
and in all that relates to the civilization of man. But 
it is the spirit of human freedom, the new elevation 
of individual man, in his moral, social, and political 
character, leading the whole long train of other im- 
provements; which has most remarkably distinguished 
the era. 

It has assumed a new character; it has raised itself 
from beneath governments to a participation in govern* 
ments; it has mixed moral and political objects with 
the daily pursuits of individual men; and, with a free- 
dom and strength before altogether unknown, it has 
applied to these objects the whole power oF the human 
understanding. It has been the era, in short, when 
the social principle has triumphed over the feudal prin- 
ciple; when society has maintained its rights against 
military power, and established, on foundations never 
hereafter to be shaken, its competency to govern itself. 



LESSON LXXXIir. 



ODE TO ART. 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Makers wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless path. 
T'was Art! Sweet Art! new radience broke, 

Where her light foot flew o'er the ground; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke,— 

"The curse a blessing shall be found." 
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She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide sunbeams never blazed; 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled, 

And nature gladdened as she, gazed. 
Earth's thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art's command, are to him given; - 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

In fields of air he writes bis name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky; 

He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 



TO THE CONDOR. 

Wondrous, majestic bird! whose mighty wing 
Dwells not with puny warblers of the spring — 

Nor on earth's silent breast,— 
Powerful to soar in strength and pride on high, 
And sweep the azure bosom of the sky, — 

Chooses its place of rest. 

Proud nursling of the tempest, where repose 
Thy pinions at the daylight's fading closet 

In what far clime of night 
Dost thou in silence, breathless and alone,— 
While round thee swell of life no kindred tone,- 

Suspend thy tireless flight? 
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The mountain's frozen peak is lone and bare; 
No foot of man hath ever rested there; — 

Yet 'tis thy sport to soar 
Far o'er its frowning summit; — and the plain 
Would seek to win thy downward wing in vain, 

Or the green sea-beat shore. 

The limits of thy course no daring eye 

Has marked; — thy glorious path of light on high 

Is trackless and unknown; 
The gorgeous sun thy quenchless gaze may share; 
Sole tenant of his boundless realm of air, 

Thou art, with him, alone. 

Imperial wanderer! the storms that shake 

Earth's towers, and bid her rooted mountains quake, 

Are never felt by thee! — 
Beyond the bolt,— beyond the lightning's gleam, 
Basking forever in the unclouded beam, — 

Thy home immensity ! 

And thus the soul, with upward flight like thine, 
May track the realms where heaven's own glories shine, 

And scorn the tempest's power; — 
Yet meaner cares oppress its drooping wings; 
Still to earth's joys the sky-born wanderer clings, — 

Those pageants of an hour! 



GENERAL AND SPECIAL RULES 

TOR 

PRONOUNCING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Deduced from the composition of the words themselves, and in 
most caws, giving an infallible Rule, by which to determine 
on what syllable the main accent should fall. This point being 
settled, the places of the semi-accents cannot be mistaken. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

For the definition of a prefix and suffix, see pages 113 
and 130 of "Town's Speller." 

By the root of a word, we mean that part which belongs 
exclusively to the primitive form, and is not combined with 
any other word, syllable, or letter ; as press. 

By a separable prefix, we mean that part which may be 
taken from the primitive root, and leave a significant Eng- 
lish word ; as from impress, im may be thus taken. 

By an inseparable prefix is meant, such combination of 
a word, syllable, or letter, with the rwt> that as an English 
word, a separation of the parts would destroy the English 
signification of both ; as depute, which, in Latin, is com- 
posed of dej and puto> but in English they may not be 
separated. 

The classical scholar will readily distinguish what are 
prefixes, at sight ; and the English scholar, by a little at- 
tention to Town's Analysis, can do the same. 

Penult, means the last syllable but one. 

Antepenult, is the last syllable but two. 

Rules for applying suffixes, see page 110 of "Speller." 

It is believed the following Rules will not only contri- 
bute to uniformity in pronunciation, but aid in settling the 
disputed accent of many words. 

I. General Rule.— Words of two syllables, the first of 
which is a separable, or inseparable prefix, commonly take 
the accent on the second ; as de-base, proclaim ; but if 
the first syllable partakes of the root, the accent generally 
falls on the first ; as tir-gent, tdl-ent. 
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Note.— This rule has an extensive application, and the main 
exceptions are found in those words which may be used, either 
as nouns or verbs. When used as nouns, the accent, in most 
cases, rest* on the first syllable; as, an tx+tract, his con-duct; but 
when used as verbs, the accent commonly falls on the second j as, 
to ex-tract t to con-duct, 

1st Rule. AH words of one syllable, becoming words 
of two syllables, by adding the following single suffixes* 
as seen italicised in the examples, invariably retain the 
accent on the first syllable; viz: 



art-tet 


fear./wZ 


hoy-hood 


form-al 


clear-ance 


fool-wA 


class- to 


frail-ty 


duke-dom 


farm-er 


drunk-art* 


flux-ion 


dark- en 


good-net* 


beaet-/y 


hope-less 



just- tee 


serv-ant 


leara-ed 


solv-enf 


mass-tve 


tru-tem 


peer-age 


town-ship 


pomp-we 


tire-eome 


pave-ment 


team-eter 


press-ure 


walk-lag 


penn-oie 





2d Rule. All words of one syllable, becoming words of 
three or four syllables, by the addition of the following 
combined suffixes, as italicised, always retain the wain 
accent on the first syllable; viz : 



act-ivefy 
act-uafa 
act-tonest 
hrul-alize 
eaje-lessly 
clovrn-ishly 
. child-te Aneee 
charm-tngneee 
class- ica/Jy 
change- ableness 



faith-/tt/ne«* 

faU-iJiable 

fawn-ingly 

fix-edness 

fault-Uy 

fat-alism 

form- alist 

fruit-cry 

hard-enerf 

ioj-fully 



iust-t/V 

le&m-edly 

\ove-lines9 

loaXh-tomeness 

lone-somely 

l&x-ativt 

pay-aMe 

peace- ably 

pomp-oueiy 

pomp-ousness 



shame- Jewnee* 

shagg-tstoeet 

•car-ifyif^g 

sweet- entng 

senn-itively 

san-aifoenets 

sensibly 

tend-ency 

verb-ally 

dust-tnee* 



3d Rule. — All words of three or more syllables, ending 
in ability, ibility, ical, ity or ety, have the main accent, 
invariably, on the antepenult; as sensibility, economical, 
curiosity. 

Notx.— When two vowels come together in words ending in ity, 
the one under accent is always long, as Deity. If one consonant 
intervene, all are short except it; as levity. If two consonants 
intervene, u is short} as carvity. 

4th Rule. All that numerous class of words consisting 
of no more than three syllables, the last letter of which is 
to t not preceded by a vowel, as in attorney, nor mute e be- 
fore ly 9 as in profuttlv, are very uniformly accented on 
the first syllable, as felony, artery. 
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* 6th. Rule. All words ending in tion, sion, ion, cious, 
tious, ciate, tiate, cient, tient, tial, tia, cian, cial, cia, ceous, 
geous, gious, and geon, when pronounced in one syllable, 
invariably take the main accent on the syllable preceding 
those terminations; as confederation. Nothiug but ity 
after al, in words in ion, ever removes the accent ; as na- 
tion, national, nationality. 

Note. — When the above terminations are preceded by a vowel, 
it is very uniformly long; as loquacious, unless it be i, which is 
uniformly short; as ambition. 

6th Rule. All words of three or more syllables, having 
the following terminations, viz : cracy, gamy, graphy, 
logy, machy, me try, nomy, phony, pathy, tomy, thropy, 
lysis, ferous, gerous, vorous, always take the accent on 
the antepenult, as : 

anatomy gedgraphy the61ogy armigerous 

antipathy democracy polyg'amy pestiferous 

astronomy geometry philanthropy carnivorous 
analysis theomachy sym'phony 

Note. — No change in the above terminations, as astronomy into 
astronomer, &c. ; nor any addition of prefixes or suffixes, except 
dan, ial, and ic } ever changes the place of accent. 

7th Rule. All words ending in ic$, (politics excepted,) 
are accented on the penult ; as optics, mechanics. 

8th Rule. Words ending in ic when a suffix, and with 
few exceptions when otherwise, are accented on the penult ; 
as dramatic, alphabetic. 

Note.— The suffix ic, when added to words of more than one 
syllable, alwayt changes the place of accent ; as method, methodic; 
except in six cases, as choleric. 

9th Rule. All words of two syllables, endiug in Ze, in* 
eluding no other vowel in the same syllable, are always 
accented on the 6rst, as circle ; but if the word consist of 
wore than two syllables, the accent, with few exceptions, 
falls on the antepenult ; as article. 

Note. — The suffixes able and ible never fall under this rule, 
except the world a-ble. Words of two syllables frequently add 
t, ai c6bbler; but never change the accent. 

10th Rule. Words of three or more syllables, ending in 
ate, with a single consonant between the vowel of the 
penult syllable and ate, (including cr and tr;) or with no 
consonant intervening, take the accent on the antepenult ; 
as ftb-ri-cate, re-tal-i-ate, c6n-se-crate. But if two conso- 
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ally carries the accent ; as prSdicable. 2d. When the 
words of these terminations are accurately divided into 
their proper syllables, according to the established rules 
of syllibication, the accent, with very few exceptions, falls 
on the first syllable ending with a consonant, and preceding 
those terminations, as extemporary. 

Note. — Nearly all exceptions to this second method are words 
in which the antepenult syllable ends in on, or, it, er, or merit; as 
pardonable, habitable, conflderative, &c. 

16th Rule. All words of more than two syllables mfy, 
invariably take the accent on the antepenult; as gl6rify, 
pers6nify. 

17th Rule. Words of three or more syllables in ous f 
having a single consonant between the vowel of the penult 
syllable and ous, or with no consonant intervening, are 
accented on the antepenult ; as parsimonious. But if two 
consonants intervene, the accent is on the penult ; as tre- 
mendous. 

Note. — The exceptions do not exceed twelve words, two of 
which, canorous and sonorous, ought not to be included. 

18th Rule. As, es, is or os, preceding ent or ence, as the 
last syllable, are always under accent ; as convalescent. 

19th Rule. Words of three or more syllables in ant, ent, 
ance and ence, when a single consonant comes between the 
vowel of the penult syllable and the vowel of the final 
syllable, or when no consonant intervenes, are accented 
on the antepenult, as equivalent ; but if two consonants 
intervene, or the final syllable or penult contains a diph- 
thong, the accent falls on the penult ; as refulgent, 
achievance, convenient. 

Note. — The exceptions in this numerous class of words are but 
few. Under the first clause of the rule, they may commonly be 
known by w, v, r, or t, before ant or ent ; and in the second clause 
by s, st, or 11, before ant or ent. Al and ial always bring the ac- 
cent to ent ; as parent, parental, consequent, consequential. 

Remabk. — Most words in cy are derived from those ending in 
ant, ent, ance, ence, or ate, by dropping t and e final, and adding 
y or cy ; as urgent, urgency, delicate, delicacy. Cy always adcls 
a syllable, but never changes the accent. 

III. General Rule. Words of more than ttvo syllables, 
the last two letters of which are al, an, ar, or urn, having 
but one consonant (and oftentimes none) between the vowel 
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of the penult syllable and those terminations, are very 
generally accented on the antepenult, as ma-te*-rial ; but 
if two consonants intervene, the accent commonly falls on 
the penult ; as diurnal. 

Note. — The terminations orial and far uniformly accent the 
antepenult. The main exceptions to the rule are, when v, #, or 
e precede those terminations, when it usually falls on the penult; 
as id'al. 

20th Rule. Words of three syllables in ize, ist, ism, are 
uniformly accented on the first ; as legalize. But if the 
word consist of four or more syllables, the accent, with 
very few exceptions, is one on the pre-antepenult ; as par- 
ticularize, presbyterianism. 

Note. — The exceptions are among such words as have prefixes; 
as extemporize, monopolize, marking the root by accent. 

2 1st Rule. Words of more than ttoo syllables inude, are 
accented on the antepenult ; as latitude, decrepitude. 

22d Rule. Words of three syllables, the first two of 
which are prefixes, and words ending in ade f are very uni- 
formly accented on the last ; as intercede, lemonade. 

23d Rule. Words ending in ure, with few exceptions, 
take the accent on the first syllable of the root ; as figure, 
literature ; pro-ctire, ew-closure. 

Observation. — After the place of accent has been found in the 
several classes of words, according to the above Rules, thousands 
of other words are, by prefixes and suffixes, afterwards formed 
from them. The accent, however, as first found } is seldom 
changed by any suffixes subsequently added, except by such as 
come under Special Rules. For a single example of this, take a 
word in ate, coming under Rule 10, as:— 

Communicate, ed, ing, ble, bleness, ive, ively, iveness, ory, 
ton, bility. Here the accent remains unchanged, till ion and bility 
are added, when it is removed, as per Rules 5th and 3d. 

In a few instances, the adding of a prefix or suffix, throws 
back the first letter of the root to the prefix, and with it the ac- 
cent; as pr6-bate, r£p-ro-bate, pre-fer, prgf-er-ence. No suffixes 
move the accent after fixed by ic or ous; as dra-ma, dra-mat-ic, 
al, ally, mfl-o-dy, me-16-di-ous, ously, ousness. Many of the suf- 
fixes go in families, as faith-ful, fully, full-ness, less, lessly, less- 
ness, co-hSre, ent, ence, ently, ency, &c. 



